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PRKFACE 


The  publication  of  the  three  major  reports  and  study  documents  marked  the 
end  of  the  working  period  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  between  the 
WCC  Assemblies  at  Vancouver  1983  and  Canberra  1991:  1)  Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry  1982-1990.  Report  on  the  Process  and  Responses 
(WCC,  Geneva  1990);  2)  Church  and  World.  The  Unity  of  the  Church  and 
the  Renewal  of  Human  Community  (WCC,  Geneva  1990);  3)  Confessing  the 
One  Faith.  An  Ecumenical  Explication  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  as  it  is 
Confessed  in  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  (381)  (WCC,  Geneva  1991). 
The  last  meeting  of  the  "old"  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  in 
August  1990,  at  Dunblane,  Scotland,  began  to  look  towards  the  future  by 
considering  first  plans  for  the  1993  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  and  for  future  work  on  ecumenical  perspectives  of  ecclesiology  (cf. 
Minutes , Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  152,  WCC,  Geneva  1990).  Further 
reflection  on  these  plans  had  to  wait  for  nearly  one  year  because  most  of 
our  time  was  taken  up  by  the  preparation  and  follow-up  of  the  Canberra 
Assembly  in  February  1991  and  the  discussions  about  a new  structure  for 
the  WCC.  A specific  contribution  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the  Canberra 
Assembly  was  a draft  statement  which  was  revised  and  then  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  under  the  title  The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and 
Calling  (cf.  the  two  drafts  and  the  adopted  versions  in  the  "Appendices" 
of  these  Minutes). 

At  Canberra  the  new  Central  Committee  of  the  WCC  appointed  half  of  the 
membership  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  (no  other  commis- 
sion or  committee  was  appointed).  This  allowed  us  to  hold  a first 
meeting  of  the  new  Standing  Commission,  together  with  persons  nominated 
for  the  Standing  Commission  and  advisors,  from  19-26  June  1991  at  Rome. 
Main  items  on  the  agenda  were  reflections  on  the  future  course  of  Faith 
and  Order  after  Canberra,  the  WCC  restructuring  plans,  ongoing  tasks  ©f 
Faith  and  Order,  and  most  importantly  and  time-consuming,  work  in  pre- 
paration for  the  World  Conference  and  establishment  of  a list  with 
nominations  for  the  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission.  The  "other  half" 
of  the  Standing  Commission  and  the  members  of  the  Plenary  Commission  (so 
far  90  members)  were  appointed  by  the  Central  Committee  in  September 
1991.  In  the  meantime  we  were  also  able  to  fix  the  place  and  date  of  the 
World  Conference:  Santiago  de  Compostela,  Spain,  3-14  August  1993. 

In  Rome  participants  enjoyed  the  warm  hospitality  of  the  staff  and  excel- 
lent facilities  of  the  Centro  Nazareth  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The 
high  esteem  and  support  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  found  visible  and  audible  expression  in  an  audience  with 
the  Holy  Father.  This  was  preceded  by  a most  friendly  and  lively 
encounter  with  Cardinal  Archbishop  E.  Cassidy  and  Bishop  P.  Duprey  at  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity.  This  encounter  was  also 
an  occasion  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  excellent  cooperation  between 
the  Pontifical  Council  and  Faith  and  Order  and  for  the  hospitality  that 
was  extended  to  us  during  our  meeting  in  Rome. 
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My  colleague.  Dr  Thomas  Best,  has  put  together  these  minutes  and  prepared 
the  brief  introductary  sections,  for  which  I am  very  grateful.  With  the 
same  gratefulness  we  have  said  good-bye  during  this  year  to  two  of  our 
staff  members:  Rev.  Dr  Irmgard  Kindt-Siegwalt  (April  1991)  and  Mrs  Eileen 
Chapman  (October  1991),  and  we  have  welcomed  with  good  wishes  their 
successors  on  the  staff:  Ms  Beatrice  Fleury  (November  1991)  and  Ms 
Silke-Petra  Bergjan  (December  1991). 


Geneva,  December  1991 


Gunther  Gassmann 
Director 
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ATTENDANCE 

Moderator:  Dr  (Ms)  Mary  TANNER 

Members:  Metropolitan  BARTHOLOMEW  of  Chalcedon  (since  then  elected 

Ecumenical  Patriarch) 

Rev.  (Ms)  Janet  CRAWFORD 
Rev.  Martin  CRESSEY 
Rev.  Dr  Paul  A.  CROW  Jr 
Dr  (Ms)  Kyung  Sook  LEE 
Rev.  Dr  (Ms)  Melanie  MAY 
Rev.  (Ms)  Raguel  RODRIGUEZ 
Mrs  Veronica  SWAI 
Rev.  Fr  Jean  M.R.  TILLARD 
Prof.  YEMBA  Kekumba 
Dr  YEOW  Choo  Lak 

Substitute:  Fr  Michael  TITA  (for  Metropolitan  DANIEL  of  Moldavia) 

Apologies:  Rev.  Prof.  Duncan  Forrester 

Guests:  Rev.  Prof.  Yuri  AVVAKUMOV 

Ms  Silke-Petra  BERGJAN 
Metropolitan  CHRYSANTHOS  of  Limassol 
Dr  (Ms)  Sophie  DEICHA 
Brother  Jeffrey  GROS 
Metropolitan  G.  Yohanna  IBRAHIM 
Archbishop  Dr  Aram  KESHISHIAN 
Rev.  Jacques  NICOLE 
Dr  (Ms)  Mary  0* DRISCOLL 
Mgr  John  RADANO 
Rt  Rev.  Barry  ROGERSON 
Rev.  Dr  William  G.  RUSCH 
Rev.  Dr  Horace  0.  RUSSELL 
Prof.  Todor  SABEV 
Ms  Elizabeth  TEMPLETON 
OKR  Klaus  WILKENS 

Faith  and  Order  Staff: 


Rev.  Dr  Thomas  BEST 
Rev.  Dr  Gunther  GASSMANN,  Director 
V.Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Gennadios  LIMOURIS 
Rev.  Binsar  NAINGGOLAN,  Intern 
Mrs  Renate  SBEGHEN 
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I.  FAITH  AND  ORDER:  THE  WAY  AHEAD 


Papers  Presented  to  the  Standing  Commission 
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IHTKODDCTION 


The  Standing  Commission  devoted  some  time  to  a discussion  of  the  presen- 
tations by  Moderator  Mary  Tanner,  Jean-Marie  Tillard  and  Paul  Crow. 
Reflection  on  the  Moderator's  paper  emphasized  the  need  for  a challenging 
vision  of  unity:  in  some  respects,  it  was  said,  the  fruits  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  so  far  have  lessened  the  apparent  urgency  of  the  call 
to  unity.  The  unity  to  which  we  are  called  demands  a dying,  but  a 
"baptismal  dying",  a death  with  a resurrection  promised  beyond  it;  the 
search  for  unity  is  painful,  and  we  must  show  the  churches  "why  (that) 
pain  has  a promise  to  it". 

In  addressing  the  other  papers,  commissioners  noted  that  BEM  "had  been 
'accepted'  but  not  'applied'",  and  that  there  was  a danger  that  BEM, 
which  had  become  in  the  1980 's  a "reference  point"  in  the  ecumenical 
movement,  would  fade  from  the  "ecumenical  agenda"  in  the  1990 's.  The 
preparations  for  the  World  Conference  must  help  the  churches  face  the 
question,  "what  is  the  meaning  of  the  level  of  agreement  reached  through 
the  BEM  process  for  the  life  and  loves  of  the  churches  today  and 
tomorrow?"  It  was  stressed  also  that  the  World  Conference  must  be  a time 
of  "planting,  not  just  harvesting";  it  must  sow  the  seeds,  in  particular, 
for  a new  "ecumenical  spirituality"  which  would  grow  from  the  churches’ 
experience  of  common  prayer,  reflection  and  work. 
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OUR  FAITH  IS  STILL  IH  HIM  WHO  IS  CALLING  US. 
FOR  HE  IS  FAITHFUL  AND  HE  WILL  DO  IT 
(1  Thess  5:24) 

Mary  Tanner 


There  are  not  many  of  us  here  in  Rome,  but  those  of  us  who  have  been 
called  together,  new  members  of  the  Standing  Commission,  consultants  and 
friends  are  the  ones  who  have  been  given  the  batten  of  Faith  and  Order: 
we  have  to  to  grasp  it  firmly  and  run  with  it  from  Canberra  to  the  next 
Assembly.  Those  of  you  familiar  with  the  analogy  from  athletics  know  how 
important  the  moment  of  handover  is:  if  you  do  not  grasp  the  batten  firmly 
and  the  right  way,  you  are  likely  to  drop  it  altogether,  or  at  least  to 
lose  momentum  and  direction.  So  this  meeting  in  Rome  is  crucial,  I 
suspect  crucial  both  for  our  Faith  and  Order  work  and  for  the  future  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  itself. 

I suppose  each  generation  of  Faith  and  Order  that  takes  on  the  batten 
after  an  Assembly  is  struck  by  the  signs  of  the  time  - a peculiar 
responsibility  undertaken  at  a peculiar  time.  We  take  over  at  a time  of 
momentous  changes  in  the  world  - in  the  Middle  East,  in  India,  in  China, 
in  Europe  and  in  a world  which  seems  ever  more  bent  on  a path  of  self- 
destruction.  We  take  over  at  a time  of  great  change  in  the  Church  - a 
change  in  the  map  between  developed  and  developing  countries,  the  growth 
of  house  churches  and  a marked  conservation  and  fundamentalism.  And  we 
take  over  a troubled  and  restless  time  within  the  ecumenical  movement 
when  there  seems  to  be  a loss  of  nerve  and  of  direction.  No  one  who  was 
at  Canberra,  or  who  has  followed  the  press  reporting,  can  have  failed  to 
hear  the  voices  saying  the  World  Council  is  in  crisis;  nor  can  they  fail 
to  have  heard  many  affirming  the  role  of  Faith  and  Order  and  looking  for 
more  from  us.  Of  course.  Faith  and  Order  cannot,  as  Gunther  Gassmann  said 
to  me,  "save  the  World  Council".  Nevertheless  we  have  been  challenged  by 
the  Orthodox,  the  Anglicans,  the  Lutherans,  to  strengthen  our  voice  and 
to  play  a major  role  in  rebuilding  credibility  in  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  (To  this  I shall  return.)  So,  we  take  over  the  Faith  and 
Order  batten  in  a time  of  turbulence,  if  not  crisis.  But  I keep  remem- 
bering the  phrase  of  Imre  Pozguy  to  us  in  Budapest,  "a  crisis  of  possi- 
bilities" . 

But  the  analogy  of  taking  over  the  batten  and  running  with  it,  like  all 
analogies,  breaks  down.  For  in  a race  the  one  thing  you  do  not  do  is  to 
look  back;  and  that  is  precisely  what  I want  to  do.  I want  to  look  back 
but  only  in  order  to  open  the  way  to  the  future.  And  the  I'll  finally  end 
by  saying,  very  briefly,  a few  practical  things  about  the  tasks  we  shall 
need  to  accomplish  in  our  days  in  Rome. 

I.  A look  back 

In  preparation  for  this  meeting,  I read  my  way  through  reports  and  earlier 
Faith  and  Order  meetings.  The  fascinating  story  left  me  with  a kaleido- 
scope of  thoughts  and  images.  The  marvellous  personalities  that  stand 
out:  Brent  and  Gardiner,  Peter  Ainslie  and  Bell,  Oliver  Tomkins  and  Albert 
Outler,  Desmond  Tutu,  Ellen  Flesseman  and  my  immediate  predecessors,  the 
gentle-spirited  Nikos  Nissiotis  and  the  ordered  and  careful  John  Deschner, 

I was  struck  by  friendships  made  and  maintained  across  Church  divides, 
held  firm  in  the  traumas  of  war.  Yes,  the  personal  is  prior  to  the  insti- 
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tutional.  Our  friendships  and  our  affection  for  one  another,  our  life  in 
the  Spirit,  is  an  indispensable  part  of  our  work  for  Christian  unity.  Of 
course,  there  were  moments  of  harsh  disagreement,  such  stubbornness  and 
lack  of  openness.  There  will  be  times  when  we  disagree.  Faith  and  Order 
is  not  a company  of  ecumenical  saints,  and  tension  and  conflict  are  as 
much  apart  of  our  life  as  they  are  of  the  churches  from  which  we  come. 
Then  there  were  pages  and  pages  of  dull  "ecumenical  speech"  that  did  send 
me  to  sleep,  as  well  as  places  where  just  for  a moment  words  seem  to  break 
out  of  the  mould  and  capture  something  of  that  unity  for  which  we  strive. 

I was  struck  in  it  all  by  the  unevenness  of  the  story.  There  were  times 
when  Faith  and  Order  seemed  to  know  where  it  was  and  where  it  was  going. 
But  there  were  times  when  we  are  thrashing  around,  blown  around  by  every 
wind  of  change.  I could  hear  Jean  Tillard  "we're  lost  in  the  fog"  and 
"it’s  all  a mayonnaise".  As  Bishop  Patrick  Rodger  said  to  us  in  Budapest, 
"the  difficulty  inherent  in  the  broadening  process  is  to  always  find  a 
proper  focus  for  our  work".  One  thing  that  did  surprise  me  was  that  I 
did  not  always  find  the  greatest  inspiration  or  help  where  I expected 
it.  Accra  was  special,  yes,  for  its  "third  world"  impact  for  the  Account 
of  Hope;  Lima  was  significant  for  the  completion  of  BEM  ( Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry)  and  the  beginning  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  study. 
But  it  was  Bangalore  that  came  closest  to  seeing  the  wood  from  the  trees 
and  for  grasping  the  disparate  bits  of  Faith  and  Order  word  and  presenting 
them  in  an  integrative  and  whole  way.  I could  not  help  feeling  oddly  that 
Lima,  for  all  great  achievement,  had  in  fact  blown  us  a bit  off  course. 

Out  of  this  quick  reading  of  our  past,  certain  things  emerged  very  clearly 
for  me.  They  are  not  individual  items  but  are  inter-related: 

(a)  Above  all  there  was  Faith  and  Order's  unshakeable  commitment  to  the 
visible  unity  of  the  Church:  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  that. 
Elizabeth  Templeton,  in  her  characteristically  fresh  and  challenging  way, 
said  to  us  in  Canberra,  "To  me  the  most  signal  failure  of  the  Church  is 
not  our  divisions  but  the  fact  that  though  we  talk  of  scandal,  most  people 
outside  do  not  find  it  at  all  a scandal".  But  I think  it  is  more  serious 
than  that.  It  is  not  merely  that  "people  outside  do  not  find  it  at  all  a 
scandal";  it  is  those  inside  our  churches  who  do  not  find  it  a scandal 
either.  So  while  a few  of  us  go  on  proclaiming  the  need  for  "visible 
unity",  our  brothers  and  sisters  seem  hardly  to  care.  I kept  asking 
myself,  do  we  not  need  to  say  with  more  passion,  more  urgency,  with  more 
conviction,  what  unity  is  and  why  it  is  essential  for  God  and  for  the 
world?  What  is  wrong  with  the  way  we  talk  so  that  we  are  not  communi- 
cating that  even  to  our  fellow  Christians? 

(b)  Secondly,  Faith  and  Order  has  consistently  said  that  it  is  committed 
to  the  necessity  to  work  for  agreement  in  faith:  for  that  "laser-like" 
precision  of  a tool  like  BEM.  It  is  the  price  we  pay  for  our  divided  past 
that  we  have  to  build  the  confidence  in  each  other  that,  at  the  level  of 
faith,  we  do  indeed  believe  the  same  things.  But  have  we  been  clear  about 
what  it  is  that  we  need  agreement  in  faith  £n  - about  "what  is  sufficient 
and  required"  for  visible  unity?  Have  we  been  guilty  of  seemingly  raising 
the  ecumenical  threshold  higher  and  higher?  And  does  commitment  to  agree- 
ment in  faith  sound,  in  the  ears  of  those  we  speak  to,  like  tight  uniform- 
ity? Have  we  shared  something  of  the  proper  place  for  diversity  and  the 
place  for  living  with  difference,  even  conflict,  within  a single  community 
of  faith  that  will  be  part  of  our  life  until  the  Kingdom  is  fulfilled? 
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(c)  Thirdly,  we  have  gone  on  reiterating  that  three  things  are  necessary 
for  visible  unity:  sometimes  we  have  called  these  "three  structures", 
"three  marks",  "three  basic  reguirements"  which  form  a "spine  of  unity": 

the  common  confession  of  the  faith 

baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry 

common  structures  of  decision-making  and  teaching  authoritatively. 

We  have  brought  our  thoughts  on  the  first  of  the  reguirements  to  a stage 
of  maturity;  the  second  we  have  developed,  and,  by  very  clever  guestions 
and  a process  of  interrogation,  we  have  made  penetrate  into  the  life  of 
the  churches.  But  the  third  part  of  the  agenda  which  at  one  time  seemed 
so  full  of  promise  was  slipped  into  touch  - put  off  the  playing  field,  and 
lost  sight  of  - at  Lima.  Re-reading  the  documents,  it  is  clear  to  see 
why.  We  cannot  tackle  all  the  agenda  at  once.  This  is  a sensitive  sub- 
ject within  each  of  our  churches,  one  about  which  we  are  almost  all  in 
confusion.  Anglicans  know  this  better  than  anyone  as  they  struggle  with 
authority  and  interdependence.  The  agenda  raises  neuralgic  points  within 
the  Western  churches  and  between  East  and  West.  What  work  we  did  do, 
stressed  a "conciliarity"  so  full  of  promise  for  some  but  so  capable  of 
misunderstanding  by  others.  The  difference  in  language  was  in  part  to 
blame:  concilium  and  consilium;  concile  and  conseil;  soba  and  soweit; 
synodos  and  symboulion.  It  is  clear  that  there  was  a constant  mixing  of 
conciliar  and  pre-conciliar  fellowship,  and  "conciliar  fellowship"  was 
again  and  again  taken  to  refer  to  life  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
itself.  The  latest  document  on  structuring  falls  into  the  same  confused 
trap.  It  was  clear  also  that  to  develop  this  agenda  revealed  a split 
between  those  whose  vision  of  visible  unity  owed  more  to  a federal  model 
and  those  whose  vision  was  of  a much  more  closely  knit,  organic  kind, 
raising  the  fears  and  anxieties  of  those  who  could  not  conceive  of  a 
relinquishing  of  denominational  identity.  No  wonder  it  was  kicked  into 
touch.  The  time  must  be  right  for  such  a sensitive  agenda.  But  with  the 
fading  of  this  exploration  did  we  not  lose  a voice  which  says  "it  does 
matter  that  we  know  we  belong  to  one  another;  it  does  matter  that  we  live 
in  front  of  the  world  a life  of  belongingness;  it  does  matter  that 
Christians  together  fight  the  inhumanities  of  the  world,  striving  for 
justice  and  peace  and  the  wholeness  of  creation;  it  does  matter  that  we 
guard  the  one  faith  and  enrich  one  another  with  our  various  insights  in 
all  their  rich  diversity;  it  does  matter  that  our  worship  is  a united 
memorial  and  a united  offering  of  hymns  of  praise".  With  the  loss  of 
this  agenda  did  we  not  stop  facing  up  to  the  guestions  of  how  Christians 
speak  together  to  the  world;  and  how  that  voice  emerges  out  of  a truly 
live  unity  in  Christ? 

(d)  The  fourth  strand  that  stood  out  of  all  those  reports  affirmed  and 
re-affirmed  the  conviction  that  we  dare  not  speak  of  unity  without 
renewal.  Again,  against  some  fierce  forces  which  sought  at  Lima  to  kick 
unity  and  renewal  into  touch  we  have  continued  to  maintain  the  essential 
place  of  unity  and  renewal  on  our  agenda.  We  have  come  to  see  that  indi- 
vidual studies  that  we  have  taken  up  of  race,  the  handicapped,  women  and 
men,  and  justice,  or  those  we  have  wanted  to  take  up,  of  culture  (after 
Canberra  surely  the  more  pressing),  and  creation,  rich  and  poor,  church 
and  state,  are  all  case  studies  for  understanding  what  the  Church's 
message  is  for  the  broken  places  of  human  community;  and  we  have  grasped 
the  need  for  that  message  to  be  carried  in  the  renewed  fabric  of  our  own 
lives.  Unity  and  renewal  is  a deeply  ecclesiological  study.  The  Church 
has  to  show  what  healing  means  before  the  world  and  how  that  affects 
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our  praying,  our  celebrating,  our  ministering  and  our  serving  life. 
Without  the  constant  reminder  of  the  renewal  study  (with  the  particu- 
larities of  its  case  studies)  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  degenerating  into 
"ecclesiastical  joinery",  the  preserve  of  a few  tired,  introverted,  ivory 
tower  academics. 

(e)  The  fifth  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  constant  call  on  us  at  signi- 
ficant moments  to  produce  a portrait,  a vision  of  the  goal  of  unity.  The 
most  recent  Canberra  statement,  "The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia: 
Gift  and  Calling",  is  a portrait  that  sets  the  Church  in  the  context  of 
the  Kingdom  and  the  world;  that  is  clear  about  the  "three  character- 
istics"; and  which  nevertheless  claims  that  diversities  are  integral  to 
the  nature  of  communion.  Yet  there  are  limits  to  diversity  whenever  it 
makes  impossible  the  common  confession  of  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour, 
the  same  yesterday,  today  and  forever.  And  it  is  a portrait  that  leads  to 
a challenge  to  the  churches  to  move  with  seven  basic  steps,  on  the  basis 
of  expressed  agreement  in  faith,  to  closer  communion  in  worship  and  ser- 
vice. In  this  way  it  encapsulates  the  insights  of  the  various  programmes 
of  our  work.  I think  we  can  claim  some  success  in  having  prepared  this 
statement;  in  giving  the  Assembly  freedom  to  refine  it:  and  having  nur- 
tured it  through  the  Assembly.  Of  course,  it  could  have  been  better:  the 

language  does  lack  sparkle,  but  it  is  on  target  and  already  I hear 
churches  saying  it  is  useful. 

In  a letter  to  me  yesterday  John  Deschner  wrote:  "I  am  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  Church  Unity  statement  we  adopted  in 
Canberra  ...  it  is  materially  a kind  of  summa  about  the  Church  - a summa 
which  is  possible  because  it  actually  reaches  for  a new  basic  of  that 
theme.  It  is  theologically  significant  in  its  own  right  ...  this 

skeleton  is  one  of  those  relatively  rate  'ecumenical  facts'  which  asks 

for  recognition  by  the  churches,  not  simply  for  study". 

These  then  are  the  five  things  that  emerge  as  constituting  our  work.  Of 
course  there  are  other  aspects,  not  least  of  all  those  of  relationship: 
our  developing  relationship  in  dialogue  with  the  churches;  our  rela- 
tionship and  partnership  with  the  bilaterals;  and  what  I estimate  as  of 
special  importance,  our  particular  relationships  with  the  united  and 
uniting  churches  whose  experience  and  insight  both  challenge  and 
encourage  us. 

If  this  is  somewhere  near  the  truth  of  what  has  been  at  the  heart  of 
Faith  and  Order  work  since  1927,  then  our  work  in  the  last  seven  years 
has  indeed  been  on  target. 

We  have  continued  to  proclaim  the  goal  of  visible  unity. 

We  have  continued  to  affirm  the  need  for  agreement  in  faith. 

We  have  developed  work  on  two  of  the  three  reguirements  for 

visible  unity. 

We  have  continued  our  "case  studies"  on  renewal  and  drawn  much 

from  them  for  understanding  the  Church  and  the  world  in  the 

perspective  of  the  Kingdom. 

- We  have  produced  our  portrait  of  visible  unity  for  the  90 's. 

And  we  have  done  one  additional  thing.  We  have  committed  ourselves  to  a 
study  on  ecclesiology . Bangalore  also  called  for  a study  on  ecclesiology 
but  it  again  was  kicked  in  touch  at  Lima.  I think  we  need  to  be  clear 
that  this  is  not  to  another  separate  item  to  our  agenda.  Metropolitan 
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John  of  Pergamon  (Zizioulas),  in  a brilliant  address  in  Budapest,  said 
that  in  fact  almost  everything  we  have  done  in  Faith  and  Order  in  talking 
about  church  unity  is  about  ecclesiology . That  is  right.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  must  be  clear  about  the  focus  of  this  study  so  that  we  do 
not  simply  find  ourselves  repeating  what  already  been  done.  I am  afraid 
the  profile  of  the  study  from  Dunblane  is  a bit  like  a basket  with  all  the 
same  eggs  in  it.  And  I am  afraid  about  what  it  hopes  can  be  done  before 
the  World  Conference.  What  BEM  or  Apostolic  Faith  or  our  portraits  of 
visible  unity  do  not  do  is  to  explore  the  essential  nature,  the  "under- 
lying" quality,  of  the  Church.  An  ecclesiological  study  would  be  a mar- 
vellous opportunity  to  explore  together  what  we  can  about  the  essential 
nature  and  being  of  the  Church.  I think  we  are  in  a better  place  than 
Lausanne,  or  Edinburgh,  or  Lund,  or  Montreal  to  do  this. 

We  are  in  a position  now  to  stop  polarizing  the  ecclesiological  difference 
of  the  past  and  to  find  our  common  wellspring  deep  in  a Trinitarian 
source,  but  a Trinitarian  source  which  holds  the  crucified  life  forever 
at  its  heart.  I was  struck  by  a sentence  of  Philaret  of  Moscow  about 
"the  love  of  God  which  crucifies,  the  love  of  the  Son  which  is  crucified 
and  the  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  triumphs  through  the  invincible 
power  of  the  cross"  (in  response  to  this  JUrgen  Moltmann  wrote:  "There  is 
nothing  to  add  to  the  fellowship  described  in  these  statements,  except  the 
logical  consequences.  One  for  evangelical  theology  is  certainly  the  need 
to  emphasize  more  the  trinitarian  dimension.  For  Orthodox  theology  it 
could  perhaps  be  the  theology  of  the  cross.")  An  explanation  of  such  a 
deep  source  of  Trinitarian  and  suffering  life  might  send  us  back  to  see 
our  ecclesiological  difference  in  a truer  light.  It  might  also  provide 
the  legitimacy  for  rich  diversity  and  ever  yield  the  clue  to  living  with 
the  depths  of  difference,  uncertainties,  tension  and  even  conflict,  being 
prepared  to  stick  together,  bearing  each  other's  pain,  that  such  a pattern 
seems  to  me  to  demand.  Out  of  such  a study  there  might  come  a more  con- 
vincing portrait  of  visible  unity  which  carries  more  conviction  because 
it  springs  from  a glimpse  of  that  life  which  is  the  very  source  of  our 
unity:  a portrait  which  indicates  a communion  of  joy  and  hope  - of  joy 
even  in  the  midst  of  suffering. 

II.  The  Way  Ahead 

(a)  The  World  Conference 

When  I look  back  over  the  past  years  of  Faith  and  Order  and  when  I think 
about  the  World  Council  itself  after  Canberra,  I feel  convinced  that  the 
time  is  right  for  a World  Conference.  We  can  feel  confident  about  our 
theme  Towards  a Communion  in  Faith,  Life  and  Witness  with  its  sub- 
themes: faith,  witness,  life  and  unity.  If  worked  on,  it  will  give  us 
scope  for  rendering  account  of  our  work  and  for  making  suggestions  for 
the  future. 

But  I have  three  nagging  questions. 

(1)  The  first  is  are  we  able  to  capture  imaginations?  Emilio  Castro 
said  to  us  in  Budapest:  "I  am  afraid,  it  is  a risky  business.  What  you 
have  said  so  far  won't  capture  imaginations.  You  need  an  appeal:  a 
slogan."  Here  I am  not  sure  about  the  call  for  a slogan.  Slogans  can  be 
hollow  words  without  substance.  But  I am  sure  that  unless  we  can  say  with 
more  passion,  and  more  urgency,  why  we  believe  unshakeably  in  visible 
unity  we  shall  look  like  a boring,  predicable  people  banging  on  a worn-out 
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drum.  The  Conference  will  have  to  be  one  that  takes  the  Kingdom  of  God 
seriously  and  one  that  takes  the  world  seriously.  Will  we  be  able  to 
present  a koinonia  in  faith,  life  and  witness  that  speaks  to  the  impera- 
tive of  our  day?  In  the  early  days  of  the  century  the  call  for  visible 
unity  came  from  the  imperative  of  the  mission  field:  the  call  for  visible 
unity  came,  for  Charles  Brent,  against  the  ravages  of  war  and  in  the  midst 
of  an  escalating  drug  scene.  Why  is  the  call  for  visible  unity  imperative 
today? 

(2)  My  second  niggling  question  is  have  we  simply  got  the  stamina? 
Oliver  Tomkins  said  to  me,  "a  conference  is  as  good  as  its  preparation". 
"Care  for  detail  is  essential."  Lausanne  took  16  years  to  prepare  with 
preparatory  meetings  and  journeys  - voyages  across  the  seas  to  meet  church 
leaders  and  talk  face  to  face.  Montreal  was  carefully  prepared  in  four 
preparatory  groups  which  compiled  a section  paper  and  collected  resource 
materials.  Oliver  said  there  would  have  been  no  breakthrough  on 
"Tradition  and  traditions"  without  the  preparatory  group  brilliantly 
directed  by  Albert  Outler.  And  worship  and  Bible  studies  cannot  "just 
happen".  Have  we  got  the  time,  determination  and  stamina  and  staff 
resources  for  all  of  this? 

(3)  My  third  puzzle  is  to  understand  the  relationship  between  Faith 
and  Order  and  the  churches  in  a World  Conference.  Certainly  we  render 
account  of  what  we  have  done  and  try  to  assess  where  we  are,  where  we  are 
going  in  the  movement  to  visible.  Is  there  also  a proper  and  legitimate 
place  for  a challenge  to  the  churches?  Not  one  so  wild  that  they  cannot 
hear  it,  but  so  that  we  can  bump  them  out  of  the  rut  the  churches  are  in? 
Can  we  ask:  What  are  the  next  concrete  steps  you  can  take  in  the  pilgrim- 
age to  unity?  Here  we  could  pick  up  the  challenges  in  the  Canberra  text. 
If  we  do  not,  then  we  shall  be  just  another  talk  shop,  a barren  tree 
without  fruit. 

(b)  Beyond  the  World  Conference 

So  as  we  look  to  the  future  our  first  object  must  be  the  World  Conference, 
that  watershed  event  between  Canberra  and  the  next  Assembly.  We  cannot  do 
more  programmatic  work.  We  must  be  content,  I think,  to  harvest  and 
reflect  on  what  we  have  done.  It  would  be  premature  to  predict  what  lies 
beyond  the  Conference  for  us,  or  what  will  be  required  of  us  at  the  next 
Assembly.  I simply  want  to  make  two  short  points: 

(1)  The  first  is  that  whether  the  World  Council  remains  recognizably  the 
same  in  structure,  or  whether  it  undergoes  a radical  restructuring,  it 
seems  to  me  that  Faith  and  Order,  this  stream  of  work  must  continue  to  be 
recognizable  and  findable.  When  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was 
founded,  great  stress  was  laid  on  Faith  and  Order  not  simply  being 
absorbed  into  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Lund  said  that  in  any  refor- 
mation of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  Faith  and  Order  can  best  fulfil 
its  function  if  it  is  allowed  to  retain  a certain  autonomy!  But  I am 
equally  clear  that  Faith  and  Order  has  to  learn  a new  way  of  both  re- 
ceiving from  other  programmes  and  giving  to  them.  It  makes  nonsense  of 
the  ecumenical  movement  to  maintain  a relationship  of  suspicion  and  envy. 
The  work  of  other  programmes  suffers  from  such  suspicions:  our  work 
suffers  too.  We  have  to  play  a clear  role  in  the  structure  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  World  Council. 
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(2)  And  that  leads  me  to  say  when  we  look  into  the  far  distance  to 
another  Assembly,  we  cannot  afford  to  have  another  Assembly  in  which  the 
Faith  and  Order  work  of  seven  years  is  silent.  We  need  to  insist  on 
space:  to  insist  on  giving  an  account  to  the  churches. 

I have  travelled  a long  way  in  looking  at  the  past  and  looking  to  the 
future.  We  have  much  to  do  at  this  meeting  in  Rome  if  we  are  to  begin 
these  seven  years  securely.  We  must 

nominate  names  for  the  Standing  Commission  and  the  Plenary 
Commission; 

think  seriously  about  the  restructuring  of  the  Council  and  what 
Faith  and  Order  wants  to  say  about  its  place  within  the  Council; 
lay  plans  for  other  less  central  but  nonetheless  important  bits 
of  our  work; 

most  important  of  all,  we  must  lay  very  secure  plans  for  the 
World  Conference. 

When  I sat  down  to  write  what  I wanted  to  say,  I put  down  two  words: 
"faithful"  and  "doing".  Some  of  you  may  recognize  these  from  1 Thess 
5:24,  "He  who  calls  you  is  faithful,  and  he  will  do  it".  What  I dis- 
covered in  my  reading  was  that  this  is  the  text  that  ended  the  "Word  to 
the  Churches"  from  Montreal.  What  a marvellous  statement  of  faith  to 
take  from  Montreal  and  to  use  if  confessing  our  faith  as  we  plan  for 
Durham  or  Bangkok  or  wherever. 

"He  who  calls  you  is  faithful:  he  will  do  it." 
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FAITH  AND  ORDER  AFTER  CANBERRA 
J.M.R.  Tillard 


In  this  very  short  paper  I have  been  asked  to  articulate  some  of  my  views 
concerning  the  future  of  Faith  and  Order  after  the  Canberra  Assembly.  I 
shall  not  deal  with  the  World  Conference  but  with  what  I call  the 
continuum  of  the  Faith  and  Order  tradition.  For  we  have  to  think  already 
to  what  will  happen  after  1993.  It  would  be  a mistake  to  mobilize  all  our 
energies  for  the  preparation  of  the  world  conference:  life  has  to 
continue  after  it. 

I . The  new  climate  - the  ecumenical  ethos  - created  bv  the 

Canberra  Assembly 

1.  At  Canberra  something  very  strange  concerning  Faith  and  Order 
happened. 

(a)  Indeed  our  paper  entitled  "The  Unity  of  the  Church  - Gift  and 
Calling"  has  been  approved  and  will  even  be  printed  twice  in  the  records 
of  the  Assembly.  Nevertheless  I have  to  say  that  it  did  not  create  in 
the  Assembly  the  kind  of  enthusiasm  that  the  document  we  prepared  at 
Vancouver  produced.  It  has  been  "received"  in  a very  cold  fashion.  The 
difference  with  Vancouver  came  probably  because  the  Vancouver  statement 
was  linked  to  the  publication  of  the  Lima  document  (BEM). 

(b)  It  is  very  strange  that  the  BEM  document  has  been  very  rarely  quoted, 
except  in  the  speeches  of  Emilio  Castro  and  Heinz-Joachim  Held.  I was 
very  surprised  to  meet  delegates  who  told  me  that  even  if  the  document  is 
translated  into  their  own  language,  they  never  opened  the  booklet.  One 
of  them  commented  that  the  Lima  paper  is  probably  too  much  a theological 
piece  of  work,  not  enough  a "pastoral  tool". 

(c)  It  is  also  necessary  to  remember  that  during  the  Assembly  Faith  and 
Order  has  been  criticized,  and  not  only  in  the  public  "declaration"  of 
Konrad  Raiser.  We  were  accused  to  not  be  creative  enough,  to  have  not 
been  deeply  involved  in  the  Seoul  "affair  " and  the  Convocation  on 
Justice,  Peace  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation.  We  were  even  accused  to  be 
badly  integrated  in  the  work  of  the  whole  World  Council  of  Churches. 
Some  of  these  reproaches  came  also  from  some  of  our  best  friends. 

(d)  But  at  the  same  time  something  unexpected  happened.  Canberra  gave 
birth  to  a quite  strange  and  strong  alliance,  an  alliance  between 
Orthodox,  Roman  Catholics  and  Evangelicals.  But  two  of  these  new  allies 
are  not  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  . . . This  is  very 
interesting!  And  this  is  something  new,  crucial  for  the  future  of  Faith 
and  Order.  Why  is  it  so  crucial?  Especially  because  these  three  groups 
called  very  strongly  for  a reform  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
centred  around  the  specific  goals  of  Faith  and  Order.  Some  of  my 
Orthodox  friends  said  to  me  (during  a very  dramatic  evening  when  they 
wanted  to  leave  the  World  Council  and  I tried  to  convince  them  that  they 
had  to  remain)  that  "the  future  is  now  laying  on  the  way  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  will  take  seriously  the  goals  of  Faith  and  Order", 
that  "you  must  not  be  absorbed  but  keep  the  amount  of  autonomy  you  need 
to  be  what  you  are  supposed  to  be,  and  not  what  the  World  Council  wants 
you  to  be",  that  "the  drama  of  Canberra  is  that  Faith  and  Order  has  no 
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specific  room  in  the  whole  meeting".  I was  also  surprised  to  hear  the 
Evangelicals  proclaim  that  the  future  of  ecumenism  depends  on  the  way  the 
World  Council  will  take  seriously  the  so-called  "doctrinal"  issues  the 
Faith  and  Order  movement  always  tried  to  study.  One  of  them  said:  "the 
seriousness  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  will  be  judged  according  to 
the  seriousness  of  its  study  of  the  Word  of  God  and  its  reception  of  the 
work  of  Faith  and  Order". 

2.  This  leads  me  to  my  first  conclusion.  Faith  and  Order  has  to  take 
its  authentic  place  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  This  will  be  possible  if 
we  accept  to  be  at  the  encounter  of  two  dynamisms: 

the  dynamism  of  a group  (Commission  or  sub-unit)  which  belongs  to  the 

structures  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 

the  dynamism  of  a movement  which  is  broader  than  its  belonging  to  the 

World  Council  of  Churches. 

I am  more  and  more  convinced  that  our  future  will  rest  on  our  faithfulness 
to  these  two  elements  which  together  make  our  identity:  Commission  or  sub- 
unit in  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  and  movement.  The  movement  commits 
us  to  something  larger  than  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  As  movement  we 
have  the  capacity  (and  the  vocation)  to  challenge  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  as  well  as  our  respective  churches.  Faith  and  Order  is  not  con- 
fined in  the  offices  of  the  Genevese  bureaucracy.  This  bureaucracy  has  to 
be  challenged  by  the  Faith  and  Order  movement.  The  World  Conference  has 
to  be  seen  in  this  perspective.  It  has  to  be  a meeting  of  the  movement  as 
such  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  ecumenical  movement. 

II . The  main  proqamme  responding  to  this  new  situation 

1.  After  Canberra  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  answer  the  actual  situa- 
tion without  starting  a very  serious  study  on  the  nature  of  the  Church. 
For  at  Canberra  it  became  evident  that  not  only  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  but  also  the  whole  ecumenical  movement  (broader  than  the  World 
Council  of  Churches)  needs  a profound  and  fresh  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  Church  of  God. 

But  - and  I apologize  for  repeating  things  that  I have  already  said  many 
times  - this  study  cannot  be  a kind  of  new  treatise.  It  has  to  answer  the 
burning  guestions  which  surfaced  at  Canberra.  It  is  a pity  that  no  one 
during  the  Assembly  took  time  to  explicate  them  since  they  are  crucial  for 
the  future  of  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  I tried  to  do  that  after 
the  meeting.  I am  now  convinced  that  all  these  guestions  may  be  put  under 
the  following  title:  "the  tension  between  unity  and  catholicity"  or  (to 
speak  as  an  Orthodox  or  Roman  Catholic),  "the  coming  together  of 
Christians  is  a vain  and  non-authentic  unity  if  this  unity  is  not  a 
catholic  one". 

2.  What  do  I mean  here  by  catholicity?  I mean  what  the  early  patristic 
tradition  meant  by  the  word  katholou.  It  does  not  signify  "universal", 
with  quantitative  connotations  and  implications.  It  means  that  all  the 
gifts  that  God  made  to  humanity  in  creating  the  world  have  to  be  assumed 
in  the  Church  in  order  to  be  signs  and  means  of  peace,  happiness,  sharing, 
and,  thus,  to  become  the  matter  of  worship  "for  the  glory  of  God".  These 
values  are,  indeed,  those  that  explain  the  variety  of  races,  cultures, 
traditions,  histories. 
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This  is,  after  Canberra,  the  real  problem.  During  the  Assembly  it  was 
evident  that  there  is  the  danger  of  a new  division.  It  will  not  be  the 
division  between  East  and  West;  it  will  no  longer  be  the  division  between 
Rome  and  the  churches  coming  from  the  Reformation.  It  will  be  the 
division  between  the  churches  which  brought  the  Gospel  to  the  African, 
Asian,  Polynesian  continents  and  the  churches  which  were  born  because  of 
this  evangelization.  The  problems  of  contextualization,  inculturation, 
acculturation  are  deeper  now  than  what  appeared  at  Bangalore,  where  they 
emerged  in  a very  realistic  way.  For  they  are  now  profoundly  linked  with 
the  problem  of  the  division  or  unity  of  humanity  as  such.  At  Canberra  it 
became  clear  that  if  the  Church  of  God  cannot  be  an  authentic  communion 
( koinonia)  of  all  the  local  churches  seen  in  their  diversity  (which  comes 
mainly  from  the  creation  itself),  it  can  no  longer  be  the  Church  of  Pente- 
cost, that  is,  the  community  having  the  mission  to  be  an  instrument  of  the 
Lordship  of  Christ.  Inculturation  and  sane  and  legitimate  diversity  in 
confessing  and  living  out  the  common  faith  are  entirely  inseparable  from 
the  nature  of  the  one  Church  God  wants.  This  is  why  the  problem  of  unity 
and  the  problem  of  mission  are  now  to  be  necessarily  seen  together  and 
never  separately. 

Unity  is  no  longer  a mere  unity  of  doctrine,  worship  and  mission.  It  is 
the  result  of  the  common  confession  of  Christ,  of  the  common  worship,  of 
the  common  commitment  of  all  the  evangelical  communities  keeping  their 
human  flesh  and  cultures  and  their  proper  ethos . This  is  the  "catholic" 
meaning  of  koinonia.  It  is  thus  possible  to  understand  how  the  Church  of 
God  has  the  very  difficult  task  of  being  not  only  the  servant  of  recon- 
ciliation and  peace  but  also  the  prophetic  realization  of  it.  Here  the 
evangelical  ethics  cease  to  be  only  personal  ways  of  behaviour  motivated 
merely  by  the  desire  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God.  They  are  concerned 
with  the  whole  realization  of  God's  design. 

What  I just  described  is  the  patristic  view  of  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
rooted  in  the  eternal  life  and  design  of  the  Trinity.  Catholicity  means 
authentic  unity. 

3.  In  this  perspective,  the  difficult  problems  of  authority  and  decision- 
making, especially  the  guestion  of  the  primacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  take 
a new  dimension.  They  cease  to  be  purely  guestions  of  structure.  I say 
this  because,  after  the  Assembly,  I am  convinced  that  the  problem  of  Rome 
will  soon  become  one  of  those  which  need  to  be  taken  very  seriously. 

4.  According  to  this  approach  the  ecclesiological  issue  is,  thus,  no 
longer  primarily  the  issue  of  doing  something  for  the  Kingdom.  It  is 
primarily  the  issue  of  being  what  we  are  supposed  to  be.  Action,  diakonia, 
service  of  humanity  are  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  this  being.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  realize  this  being  without  living  fundamentally  in 
communion  at  the  deeper  level  of  faith  and  without  living  in  an  authentic 
eucharistic  koinonia.  This  is  clear  for  us  after  the  last  twelve  years  of 
common  research.  But  we  still  have  to  study  the  implications  of  the 
reception  or  non-reception  of  BEM.  And  we  shall  have  to  reflect  over  the 
reactions  to  the  Apostolic  Faith  document.  What  is  implied  in  the  non- 
response of  some  churches  to  the  Lima  statement?  Was  it  only  a problem 
of  transmission  and  translation?  I dare  to  answer:  no. 

5.  This  is  why  I believe  that  the  document  on  unity  approved  at  Canberra 
- which  assumes  the  main  themes  of  BEM  - provides  the  basis  on  which  we 
have  to  build  up  the  kind  of  ecclesiology  that  the  whole  ecumenical  move- 
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ment  needs  here  and  now.  It  cannot  be  an  ecclesiology  independent  of  all 
the  struggles  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  But  it  cannot  be  an 
ecclesiology  elaborated  only  within  the  guestions  with  which  the  World 
Council  is  struggling.  It  has  to  be  the  ecclesiology  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  movement  as  such. 
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IMPLICATIONS  FOR  FAITH  AND  ORDER  AFTER  CANBERRA 

Paul  A.  Crow,  Jr. 


At  this  moment  it  is  critical  to  ask  what  is  the  legacy  of  the  Canberra 
Assembly  for  the  churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement,  especially  for  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission.  Such  a global  meeting  shapes,  positively  and 
negatively,  the  potential  for  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

1 . The  Spirit  of  Canberra 

Those  who  have  written  about  the  Seventh  Assembly  have  identified  two 
moods.  Canberra  was  a contentious  gathering.  Some  observers,  indeed, 
wonder  whether  it  was  at  all  an  assembly,  a congregation,  or  merely  an 
aggregate  of  conflictive  parties.  At  any  rate  the  rancor,  the  ideological 
conflicts,  and  the  tone  of  the  debate  were  excessive,  beyond  any  other 
assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  We  must  reflect  on  the  causes 
and  nature  of  this  contentiousness,  "our  own  failures  of  understanding, 
sensitivity  and  love"  (Assembly  Message).  It  tests  our  grasp  of  the 
nature  of  the  WCC  and  the  nature  of  the  unity  we  seek  in  Christ. 

Canberra  was,  in  the  language  of  the  historic  statement  "The  Unity  of  the 
Church  as  koinonia" , a restless  Assembly.  Theologically  our  "restless- 
ness" roots  in  the  knowledge  that  the  churches  have  not  yet  grown  fully 
into  the  unity  that  is  "the  wish  and  prayer  of  Christ  that  those  who 
believe  in  him  may  be  one".  More  concretely,  many  delegates  at  Canberra 
were  restless  over  whether  or  not  within  the  WCC  - in  its  member  churches 
and  staff  - the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  is  the  first  principle,  the 
heart,  of  the  agenda.  Many  seem  satisfied  for  the  churches  "to  co-exist 
in  division",  while  placing  most  of  their  energy  and  resources  toward  the 
problems  of  humanity.  The  ecumenical  model  assumed  by  many  is  cooperation 
in  service  without  any  commitment  to  ecclesial  unity. 

In  charting  the  future  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  given  these  and  other 
dynamics.  Faith  and  Order  certainly  has  pivotal  tasks.  I wish  to  raise 
two  sets  of  implications. 

2 . Faith  and  Order’s  Future  Tasks  within  the  Whole  WCC 

(i)  The  WCC  process  toward  a vital  and  coherent  theology  calls  forth  the 
gifts  and  insights  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  One  of  the  voca- 
tions of  Faith  and  Order  is  to  facilitate  the  interaction  of  different 
theologies  and  methodologies.  Whatever  "vital  and  coherent"  means,  it 
cannot  mean  theology  in  the  service  of  particular  agendas.  It  involves 
our  prayerful  and  theological  response  to  the  full  activity  of  the  triune 
God. 

(ii)  The  ascendency  of  creation  theology  reguires  a constructive  listen- 
ing and  responding  on  the  part  of  Faith  and  Order.  The  clues  that  come 
from  the  doctrine  of  creation  encourage  particular  theological  perspec- 
tives which  have  heretofore  been  hidden,  but  like  any  theological  posi- 
tion also  encourages  certain  biases.  Creation  theology  brings  its  fullest 
contribution  to  Christian  teaching  when  it  is  articulated  in  the  context 
of  the  whole  of  divine  revelation  and  is  an  expression  of  God's  redemp- 
tive action  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  Christian  theology  both  creation  and 
redemption  belong  together  in  the  drama  of  God's  people. 
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(iii)  Faith  and  Order  has  the  responsibility  to  communicate  the  unbroken 
link  between  visible  unity  and  justice,  peace,  and  the  integrity  of 
creation.  Vancouver  lamented  the  bifurcation  between  these  two  by  the 
churches  and  by  various  segments  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  Canberra 
gave  evidence  that  participants  in  the  programmes  of  the  WCC  still  perpe- 
tuate this  dichotomy,  harming  the  faithfulness  and  effectiveness  of  the 
ecumenical  movement.  Our  major  report  Church  and  World  will  be  a valuable 
study  resource  for  the  churches. 

(iv)  The  emerging  dialogue  and  debate  on  Gospel  and  culture  impacts  the 
agenda  of  Faith  and  Order.  In  many  ways  this  plenary  debate  at  Canberra 
was  cast  in  an  unfortunate,  superficial  way.  From  the  start  the  churches 
must  distinguish  between  inculturation,  the  essential  rooting  of  the 
Gospel  in  particular  cultures,  and  syncretism.  Surely  it  will  be 
important  to  bring  "contextual"  theologies  and  "classical'"  theologies  into 
dialogue,  even  partnership,  in  order  both  to  be  faithful  to  the  apostolic 
faith  and  to  discover  the  role  of  culture  in  incarnating  the  Gospel. 

(v)  The  division  between  Christians  and  peoples  of  other  faith  will  re- 
quire our  attention  in  the  period  ahead.  Contrary  to  what  many  advocates 
of  dialogue  believe,  the  search  for  visible,  eucharistic  unity  among  the 
churches  bears  deeply  on  our  dialogue  with  sisters  and  brothers  of  other 
faiths . 

3 . Faith  and  Order’s  Particular  Responsibility  in  the  Post-Canberra  Era 

As  the  assessments  of  Canberra  are  sifted  through  and  the  goals  of  the 
next  seven  years  identified,  a full  agenda  falls  upon  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission. 

(i)  The  urgency  for  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  becomes 
more  apparent.  Pursuing  ecumenical  praxis,  committing  the  churches  to 
specific  steps  toward  reconciliation,  and  exegeting  the  vision  of  the 
visible  unity  of  the  Church  are  responsibilities  that  a world  conference 
can  fulfill. 

(ii)  The  preservation  of  the  purposes  and  functions  of  Faith  and  Order 
is  a task  that  relates  to  the  nature  and  authenticity  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches.  "To  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one 
eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ, 
in  order  that  the  world  may  believe"  is  not  a negotiable,  restrictable 
responsibility. 

(iii)  The  encouragement  of  the  reception  of  Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry  remains  a major  task  for  Faith  and  Order  among  the  churches. 
Beyond  the  myriad  official  responses,  there  is  hard,  creative  work  to  be 
done  by  Faith  and  Order  to  keep  the  encounter  with  BEM  alive  and  to  chal- 
lenge the  churches  to  live  responsibly  toward  this  vision  of  the  Church. 

(iv)  In  light  of  Canberra,  our  ecclesiology  study  is  required  to  bring 
particular  clarity  about  diversity  and  communion.  Diversity  has  limits 
that  are  defined  in  Christological  and  trinitarian  terms.  What  are  the 
ecclesiological  implications  of  this  position?  How  does  cultural 
diversity  build  up  the  body  of  Christ? 
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(v)  The  Canberra  Statement  on  "The  Unity  of  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and 
Calling"  has  dramatic  implications  for  the  churches.  Standing  in  conti- 
nuity with  the  statements  of  the  New  Delhi  (1961)  and  Nairobi  (1975) 
assemblies/  it  finds  its  particular  power  in  the  call  to  begin  to  trans- 
late the  vision  of  visible  unity  into  the  praxis  of  the  churches.  Faith 
and  Order  has  a responsibility  to  distribute  this  statement  widely  and  to 
nurture  the  seven  "next  steps". 

Among  the  seven,  I believe  Faith  and  Order  should,  in  the  immediate  years 
ahead,  concentrate  on  four  expressions  of  koinonia: 

the  official,  public  recognition  by  the  churches  of  each  other's 
baptism; 

the  increased  practice  of  eucharistic  sharing,  whenever  appropriate; 

the  interlocking  participation  in  the  search  for  visible,  sacramental 
unity  and  in  the  struggles  for  justice  and  peace; 

calling  the  parishes  and  congregations  to  accept  the  unity  of  the 
Church  as  their  mission,  and  to  begin  to  express  locally  "the  degree 
of  communion  that  already  exists". 

In  each  of  these  dimensions  of  communion  some  movement  is  already  permis- 
sible and  possible.  They  only  reguire  a will,  determination  and  spiri- 
tuality informed  by  the  Gospel.  If  the  Holy  Spirit  is  "the  promoter  of 
Koinonia" , Faith  and  Order  will  find  new  thrills  as  we  become  advocates 
of  the  Assembly's  statement  on  unity. 

(vi)  Canberra  entreats  Faith  and  Order  to  join  others  in  the  churches 
and  the  WCC  to  reflect  anew  about  the  ecclesiologcal  implications  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  In  1950  the  Central  Committee  defined,  from 
the  perspective  of  the  first  generation,  the  nature  and  role  of  the  WCC. 
This  document  was  an  important  interpretation  that  enabled  the  active 
participation  of  all  traditions  in  the  WCC.  Regrettably,  what  was  a 
dynamic  discussion  and  guidelines  for  a dynamic  Council  became  frozen. 
As  a result,  some  people  have  used  the  Toronto  Statement  as  a fortress  to 
defend  against  further  reflection,  in  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  presence, 
on  the  nature  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  Really  the  Toronto  Statement 
was  the  first  word;  on  the  basis  of  that  important,  classic  document,  it 
is  time  for  a second  word  on  the  nature  and  role  of  the  WCC  to  be  spoken. 

At  Canberra  there  was  much  that  creates  disquiet  among  those  who  remember 
that  the  WCC's  primary  purpose  is  "to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of 
visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship".  There  are  even 
those  who  wish  to  marginalize  the  role  and  agenda  of  Faith  and  Order.  Yet 
I find  excitement  in  the  fact  that  the  quest  for  the  unity  of  the  Church 
now  draws  the  churches  into  the  struggles  for  peace,  justice,  and  human 
dignity.  The  united  church  we  seek  and  serve  will  anticipate  and  incar- 
nate, however  imperfectly,  the  reconciling  love  of  God  for  all  humanity 
and  all  creation.  Take  heart,  my  sisters  and  brothers,  for  in  such  a 
time  as  this  we  are  called  to  our  task  not  only  by  the  Central  Committee 
but  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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PROGRAMMATIC  IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  CANBERRA  ASSEMBLY 
Gunther  Gassmann 


I.  Preliminary  Remarks 

1.  The  following  observations  are  very  provisional . They  result  from  my 
personal  involvement  in  the  Assembly  and  a reading  of  major  Assembly 
material:  the  Report  on  Programme  Policy/  Assembly  Report  (Report 
Committee),  Assembly  message.  Report  of  Reference  Committee,  Reports  of 
the  four  Sections.  I also  have  in  mind  the  reports  of  the  Moderator  and 
General  Secretary,  main  plenary  presentations  (papers  and  discussion)  and 
the  reflections  of  the  Orthodox  and  of  the  Evangelical  participants. 

2.  I have  limited  myself  to  some  general  observations  and  to  such 
affirmations,  recommendations  and  remarks  in  the  material  which  concern 
directly  or  implicitly  the  mandate  (not  just  the  sub-unit)  of  Faith  and 
Order . 

II.  General  Observations 

3.  I sensed  on  many  occasions  and  in  several  texts  a plea  for  more  inten- 
sive biblical-theological  work  in  the  WCC  in  general,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  programme  of  an  Assembly  in  particular  (cf.  Programme  Policy  V.A; 
Reference  Committee  1.3;  Orthodox  and  Evangelical  statements).  This  con- 
cern is  also  expressed  in  the  call  for  a new  theology  of  creation,  for 
concentrated  work  on  gospel  and  culture,  for  a better  inter-relation  be- 
tween "classical"  and  contextual  theologies  (e.g.  Reference  Committee  1.2; 
Programme  Policy  III.c;  IV. c;  VI. A),  for  the  emphasis  on  ecclesiological 
reflection  and  the  role  of  spirituality  for  ecumenical  theological  work 
( Section  IV) . 

4.  This  emphasis  on  theological  work  and  clarification  was  also  impli- 
citly present  in  some  of  the  discussions  on  public  statements  where  it 
became  obvious  that  certain  social-ethical  issues  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently discussed  and  clarified  in  the  past  (e.g.  the  question  of  war,  of 
social  systems,  of  Christian  commitments/ideals  in  relation  to  the  ambi- 
guous reality  of  a "fallen"  world). 

5.  But  also  the  fact  that  "old"  themes  emerged  again  as  if  they  had 
never  been  discussed  in  the  past  (e.g.  the  uniqueness  of  Christ  in  the 
dialogue  with  other  religions;  gospel  and  culture;  the  role  of  ideo- 
logies; the  ecclesial  self-understanding  of  the  WCC  and  a basic  theo- 
logical orientation  which  is  shared  by  its  member  churches;  the  concept 
of  "mission";  the  relation  between  the  unity  of  the  church  and  the  unity 
of  humankind)  should  be  interpreted  as  a call  for  more  work  on  basic 
theological  issues. 

6.  In  its  general  programmatic  statements  the  Assembly  has  not  defined 
completely  new  directions.  Rather,  it  has  strongly  affirmed  (Programme 
Policy  Report,  etc.)  the  main  orientations  as  expressed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  WCC.  Only  in  this  context  have  there  been  accents  which  both 
broaden  and  differentiate  the  constitutional  mandates  and  functions.  And 
there  is  the  call  to  fulfil  these  mandates  and  functions  in  a more  cohe- 
rent, theologically  deepened  and  focussed  way.  Certain  functions  and  areas 
of  work  of  the  WCC  have  not  come  into  the  picture  at  all  - which  is  not 
necessarily  an  indication  that  they  should  be  abandoned. 
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III.  Implications  for  Faith  and  Order 

7.  In  all  Assembly  texts  and  in  many  papers  and  discussions  the  concern 
for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  received  much  new  attention  and  a high 
priority.  The  statement  on  The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and 
Calling  was  not  the  cause  of  this  renewed  emphasis,  but  may  be  a good 
instrument  to  express  this  emphasis  and  communicate  it  to  the  churches. 
Combined  with  this  concern  for  visible  unity  were  several  specific  issues: 
(a)  the  appreciation  for  the  already-existing  communion;  (b)  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  seriousness  of  the  still-existing  divisions,  especially  with 
regard  to  eucharistic  communion;  (c)  the  call  to  serious  efforts  to  ana- 
lyse and  overcome  these  divisions  so  that  recognition  of  baptism,  euchar- 
ist  and  ministries  is  enabled  and  eucharistic  sharing  among  all  becomes 
possible;  (d)  the  call  to  relate  all  necessary  efforts  towards  visible 
unity  to  the  concerns  of  common  witness  and  service  and  to  efforts 
towards  ecumenical  spirituality. 

8.  This  high  priority  programmatic  concern  is  addressed  to  the  whole  WCC, 
but  is  in  a special  way  related  to  the  Faith  and  Order  mandate  within  and 
for  the  WCC.  This  requires  a reconsideration  of  the  financial,  staff  and 
structural  provisions  made  by  a WCC  which  has,  so  far,  charged  about  five 
percent  of  its  executive  staff  to  work  for  this  major  programme  concern. 

9.  More  specifically,  the  Assembly  has  highlighted  on  several  occasions 
and  in  several  texts  the  significance  of  the  BEM  process,  the  continuing 
importance  of  the  work  towards  a common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith 
(Statement  on  Unity  3.2;  Section  II. A;  Programme  Policy  VI. A),  the  first 
results  of  the  Unitv/Renewal  study:  Church  and  World  (Section  III. A and 
the  many  references  for  the  need  to  inter-relate  the  search  for  "sacra- 
mental communion"  with  JPIC  or,  more  generally,  with  the  unity  and  renewal 
of  the  human  community),  the  importance  of  the  ecumenical  experience  of 
united/uniting  churches  (Reference  Committee  III. 5),  the  need  to  continue 
monitoring  the  relation  between  bilateral  and  multilateral  conversations 
(Reference  committee  VII.3),  and  the  great  significance  of  ecumenical 
spirituality  (Week  of  Prayer,  among  many  other  aspects,  cf.  Section  IV 
Report)  for  the  search  for  visible  unity. 

10.  A clear  programmatic  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  work  on  ecumenical 
perspectives  of  ecclesiology  (Programme  Policy  IV. A;  Section  III. A;  Report 
Committee  12,  61-61,  82,  94-99  and  many  implicit  references)  which  should 
be  a major  Faith  and  Order  programme  in  the  future.  This  work  must  clearly 
include  specific  concerns  stated  at  the  Assembly,  especially  the  issues 
of  theological  diversity  and  its  limits,  of  cultural  and  national/ethnic 
diversities  (which  could  be  dealt  with  in  the  Unity/Renewal  programme), 
of  representation  (inclusiveness)  in  the  church,  of  the  ecclesial  signifi- 
cance of  ecumenical  bodies  (WCC)  and  relations,  etc. 

11.  The  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  1993  is  commended  to  the 
churches  (Section  III. A)  and  the  full  participation  and  contribution  of 
women  and  younger  theologians  in  it  is  requested  (Programme  Policy  II. B). 
For  the  planning  of  the  programme  of  the  Conference,  issues  which  have 
strongly  imposed  themselves  during  the  Assembly  need  to  be  considered. 
Thus  after  the  experiences  of  Canberra  the  World  Conference  has  to  face 
new  expectations  which  may  be  a burden,  but  also  an  opportunity. 


■ 


. 
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II.  REPORTS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  STANDING  COMMISSION 
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1.  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FAITH  AND  ORDER  ACTIVITIES 
August  1990  - June  1991 


1.  A Transition  Period 

At  the  concluding  meeting  of  the  former  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commis- 
sion in  August  1990  at  Dunblane,  Scotland,  we  used  the  image  of  "harvest- 
ing" to  indicate  that  we  had  been  able  to  bring  the  tasks  of  Faith  and 
Order  during  the  working  period  between  the  Assemblies  at  Vancouver  1983 
and  Canberra  1991  to  a certain  conclusion.  We  were  in  the  happy  position 
not  to  have  to  pause  in  the  middle  of  a process  and  entrust  its  continua- 
tion to  the  new  Standing  Commission.  Thus  Dunblane  could  receive  the 
printed  report  on  the  BEM  process  and  responses  and  prepare  the  final 
steps  towards  the  publication  of  the  study  documents  resulting  from  the 
Apostolic  Faith  and  Unity/Renewal  studies.  At  the  same  time  Dunblane 
looked  towards  the  future  by  designing  the  project  on  ecumenical  perspec- 
tives on  ecclesiology,  suggesting  certain  future  activities  in  relation 
to  the  former  three  major  programmes,  revising  the  statement  on  unity  to 
go  to  the  Canberra  Assembly  and  clarifying  plans  for  the  World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order  in  1993  (for  all  this  see  the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting 
of  the  Standing  Commission  1990,  Dunblane,  Scotland,  Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  152,  Geneva  1990,  esp.  pp.  53-86).  But  we  knew  that  the  implementation 
of  these  plans  for  the  future  would  have  to  wait  both  because  of  the 
Canberra  Assembly  and  its  possible  impact  on  our  work  and  because  of  the 
task  of  the  new  Standing  Commission  to  shape  the  new  working  period. 

Thus  the  period  under  review  was  a typical  time  of  transition.  We  fina- 
lized the  "left-overs"  of  Dunblane  by  preparing  the  publication  of  the 
two  study  documents  and  continued  work  on  our  ongoing  tasks  in  the  areas 
of  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  bilateral  dialogues,  and 
united/uniting  churches.  Most  of  our  time  in  the  Ecumenical  Centre  was 
spent  in  the  preparation  of  the  Canberra  Assembly,  where  all  staff  members 
were  assigned  to  several  preparatory  groups.  We  then  participated  in  the 
Assembly  itself,  where  all  of  us  had  been  given  special  responsibilities. 
And  now  we  are  involved  in  the  evaluation  of  the  Assembly  with  regard  to 
programme  and  a possible  structural  reform  for  the  WCC.  This  has  left 
little  time  to  prepare  the  new  working  period  of  Faith  and  Order,  to  which 
this  first  meeting  of  the  new  Standing  Commission  has  to  direct  all  its 
attention.  With  this  experience  of  a transition  period  it  was  even  more 
important  that  we  could  look  back  on  "finished  business"  of  a working 
period,  the  intensity  of  which  we  were  reminded  again  when  we  put  together 
a list  of  Faith  and  Order  Publications  1982-1990  and  saw  that  we  had 
published  forty  brochures  and  books  (together  with  a number  of  transla- 
tions) in  nine  years.  If  we  believed  in  justification  by  good  works,  we 
could  even  be  tempted  to  be  proud.... 

2.  Work  Concluded  and  Continued 

(a)  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry.  Between  August  1990  and  June  1991  we 
have  finalized  and  published  the  German  translation  of  Baptism,  Eucharist 
and  Ministry  1982-1990.  Report  on  the  Process  and  Responses  (Faith  and 
Order  Paper  No.  149).  We  have  sent  the  book  to  the  churches  which  have 
responded  to  BEM  and  from  references  to  the  report  one  can  see  that  it 
finds  attention.  Ecumenical  articles  and  bilateral  reports  continue  to 
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ref  e r to  BEM,  and  in  several  places  the  document  is  discussed  in  meetings 
and  seminars.  We  still  have  a few  unpublished  responses,  and  the  continua- 
tion of  work  on  the  "major  issues"  mentioned  in  the  report  is  still  before 
us . 


(b)  The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community.  After 
final  editing  the  study  document  Church  and  World:  The  Unity  of  the  Church 
and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  152)  was 
published  at  the  end  of  1990.  It  met  immediately  with  very  positive  reac- 
tions from  colleagues  in  the  ecumenical  centre.  A special  grant  from  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  assisted  us  in  sending  the  book  to  many  churches  and 
ecumenical  bodies  in  order  to  facilitate  a wider  distribution  and  dis- 
cussion. We  hope  that  this  book  will  stimulate  and  orientate  discussions 
in  churches  on  a theme,  which  has  been  raised  again  rather  strongly  at 
the  Canberra  Assembly. 

(c)  Towards  the  Common  Expression  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  Today.  A small 
editorial  group  met  just  before  Christmas  in  Rome  and  had  a rather 
thorough  look  at  the  text  of  the  study  document  and  made  many  stylistic 
and  other  editorial  changes.  Since  our  publication  office  was  fully 
occupied  with  Canberra  material  the  preparations  for  the  publication  of 
the  revised  study  document  Confessing  the  One  Apostolic  Faith  could  only 
start  in  April  1991.  In  the  same  month  we  started  with  the  translation 
and  editing  of  the  German  version  of  the  document.  Several  churches  are 
already  eagerly  waiting  for  the  document,  which  is  a hopeful  sign  for  the 
interest  it  will  find. 

(d)  Ongoing  Tasks.  A special  event  in  this  area  of  our  work  was  the  Fifth 
Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations  sponsored  by  the  Christian  World  Commu- 
nions and  organized  by  Faith  and  Order.  The  Forum  took  place  in  October 
1990  in  Budapest,  Hungary,  and  reviewed  developments  and  achievements  of 
bilateral  dialogues.  Ecclesiological  perspectives  in  bilateral  conversa- 
tions received  special  attention.  The  reports  of  the  discussion  groups  and 
lists  with  all  the  bilateral  dialogues  and  their  reports  or  statements 
will  be  published  by  Faith  and  Order  later  this  year. 

The  annual  joint  consultation  with  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity  which  prepares  the  material  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  for 
Christian  Unity  - this  time  for  1992  - took  place  in  October  1990  in 
Bruges,  Belgium.  Representatives  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  met  at 
Canberra  to  discuss,  among  other  things,  a sixth  consultation  of  these 
churches  after  1993.  The  biennial  Survey  of  Church  Union  Negotiations  for 
1988-1990  will  be  published  later  this  year.  Members  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  and  staff  were  involved  in  elaborating  two  study  docu- 
ments of  the  Joint  Working  Group  (JWG)  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  WCC.  The  two  texts  were  published  together  with  the  Sixth  Report 
of  the  JWG  and  separately  as  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  150:  The  Notion  of 
"Hierarchy  of  Truths"  - An  Ecumenical  Interpretation  and  The  Church: 
Local  and  Universal. 

During  this  period  staff  members  - in  addition  to  their  involvement  in 
the  house  - visited  churches,  participated  in  bilateral  conversations, 
presented  papers  to  theological  seminaries  and  ecumenical  meetings  and 
seminars,  and  met  with  groups  in  Geneva  and  Bossey. 
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3.  From  Canberra  to  the  World  Conference 

Quite  a number  of  Commission  members  and  friends  of  Faith  and  Order  parti- 
cipated in  the  Assembly  of  the  WCC  at  Canberra  in  February  1991.  More  than 
any  other  large  ecumenical  gathering  in  recent  years  Canberra  emphasized 
in  discussions  and  texts,  alongside  with  some  other  issues,  the  search  for 
the  visible  unity  of  the  church.  The  painful  experience  of  continuing 
divisions  and  the  lack  of  eucharistic  fellowship  as  well  as  the  need  to 
continue  to  struggle  with  old  and  new  causes  of  division  were  strongly 
expressed.  The  churches  were  called  to  draw  consequences  from  the  already- 
achieved  agreements  and  convergencies  (e.g.  BEM)  and  to  take,  wherever 
possible,  steps  towards  common  recognition  and  confession  of  the  apostolic 
faith  (Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed),  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  and 
eucharistic  sharing.  The  inter-relation  between  the  search  for  visible 
unity  and  the  task  of  reconciliation  and  renewal  in  the  wider  human  com- 
munity (e.g.  in  the  form  of  the  JPIC  process),  and  the  need  to  inter- 
connect "classical"  and  "contextual"  theological  approaches  in  this 
search  were  stressed. 

All  this  sounds  familiar  to  our  ears  and,  indeed,  represents  a strong 
affirmation  (also  often  expressed  explicitly)  of  the  work  and  mandate  of 
Faith  and  Order  for  the  coming  years.  Direct  references  were  made  in  this 
context  to  the  BEM  text  and  responses,  the  Apostolic  Faith  and  Unity/ 
Renewal  studies,  the  work  with  united/uniting  churches,  the  interrelation 
between  multilateral  and  bilateral  dialogues  and  the  ecumenical  signifi- 
cance of  worship  and  spirituality.  The  need,  often  mentioned,  to  do  more 
work  on  ecumenical  perspectives  on  ecclesiology  and  the  significant  place 
of  the  issue  of  gospel  and  culture  in  the  discussions  correspond  to  our 
future  plans  which  were  prepared  at  Dunblane.  But  there  might  be  other 
aspects  of  Canberra,  e.g.  the  call  for  a renewed  theology  of  creation, 
which  we  might  integrate  into  our  future  work,  also  in  joint  programmes 
with  other  sub-units.  More  specifically,  the  Dunblane  draft  on  The  Unity 
of  the  Church  - Gift  and  Calling  was  thoroughly  discussed  and  revised  in 
a sub-section,  section  III,  and  then  also  in  plenary.  It  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  - the  only  theological  statement  of  the  Assembly 
which  has  received  this  authority.  This  has  justified  once  again  the 
methodology  of  submitting  drafts  to  an  Assembly  if  a substantial  theo- 
logical outcome  is  to  be  assured.  By  means  of  the  new  statement  on  unity 
Faith  and  Order  has  continued  the  "tradition"  of  preparing  such  texts 
since  New  Delhi  1961,  and  has  rendered  a specific  service  to  the  whole 
ecumenical  movement. 

Thus  the  preparations  for  the  Faith  and  Order  World  Conference  in  1993 
have  to  be  continued  not  only  in  the  light  of  the  thematic  emphases  of 
Canberra,  but  also  in  view  of  the  explicit  (or  implicit)  expectation  that 
this  Conference  will  provide  signs  of  new  directions  and  hopes  in  an  often 
confused,  obscure  and  timid  ecumenical  "landscape".  This  is  quite  a chal- 
lenge which  requires  a lot  of  theological  imagination  and  sensitivity. 
This  task  of  preparation  is  now  before  us,  and  we  in  the  staff  could  not 
yet  face  it.  In  the  midst  of  all  other  pre-  and  post-Canberra  activities 
we  had  just  enough  time  to  look  at  different  possible  places  for  the  World 
Conference  - Arusha  (Tanzania),  Bangkok,  Canterbury,  Durham,  Hong  Kong 
and  York  - and  to  begin  the  process  of  asking  the  churches  for  special 
financial  contributions.  The  main  work  now  lies  before  us. 
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4.  Commission,  Structure,  Finance  and  Personnel 

We  are  grateful  that,  as  an  exception,  the  new  WCC  Central  Committee  at 
Canberra,  has  appointed  half  of  the  membership  of  the  new  Faith  and  Order 
Standing  Commission.  No  other  WCC  commission/committee  has  yet  been 
appointed.  We  are  especially  happy  that  Central  Committee  has  appointed 
Dr  Mary  Tanner  as  the  new  Moderator  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  We 
have  enjoyed  her  competent  leadership  already  on  many  occasions.  Thus  we 
look  forward  in  joyful  confidence  to  having  her  as  our  "captain"  on  the 
Faith  and  Order  ship.  We  now  have  a decision-making  and  planning  instru- 
ment which  we  urgently  need  in  the  present  situation.  Most  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Standing  Commission  have  already  been  nominated  by  our 
Nominations  Committee  at  Dunblane,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  be  appointed 
by  Central  Committee  in  September  1991.  In  the  months  before  this  Standing 
Commission  meeting  we  have  been  in  contact  with  churches  in  order  to 
secure  names  which  we  can  nominate  for  appointment  to  the  Plenary  Commis- 
sion, also  in  September  1991.  This  is  - with  all  the  criteria  to  be  con- 
sidered - not  an  easy  process  and  we  hope  that  the  Standing  Commission 
can  come  up  with  a good  list  of  names. 

The  structure  of  the  WCC  has  again  become  a major  and  time-consuming 
topic  of  staff  discussions.  For  this,  Canberra  has  given  no  clear  direc- 
tions, but  the  financial  crisis  of  the  WCC  and  the  need  to  simplify 
structures  and  to  more  effectively  inter-relate  major  WCC  concerns  has 
led  to  the  decision  to  present  to  Central  Committee  in  September  1991  (as 
was  done  in  March  1990)  a proposal  for  structural  changes  in  the  WCC. 
Such  proposals  are  at  the  moment  (beginning  of  May)  still  under  discus- 
sion, and  nobody  knows  whether  the  Central  Committee  will  be  prepared  to 
make  decisions  already  in  September.  In  the  structure  discussion  the 
place  of  Faith  and  Order  (including  its  name)  is  - at  least  in  the  WCC 
staff  - ambivalent.  Some  insist  on  treating  it  like  any  other  sub-unit 
(i.e.  as  an  object  for  all  kinds  of  re-shuffling),  others  are  conscious 
of  the  special  identity  and  mandate  of  Faith  and  Order  which  requires 
sensitivity  in  dealing  with  this  unique  instrument  of  the  churches  and 
the  ecumenical  movement.  We  should  be  open  to  proposals  for  broadening 
its  mandate,  but  we  cannot  allow  that  its  identity  is  obscured  and  its 
role  and  efficiency  weakened.  The  churches  will  clearly  support  this 
position. 

The  present  financial  crisis  of  the  WCC  also  affects  Faith  and  Order.  We 
have,  for  1991  and  1992,  reduced  our  operating  budget  to  the  absolute 
minimum  and  are  not  able  to  transfer  the  annual  amount  of  Sfr  90,000  to 
the  Commission  Reserve  (which  we  had  already  foreseen  as  a contribution 
to  the  finances  of  the  World  Conference).  But  we  believe  also  that  an 
overall  reduction  of  about  25%  of  available  funds  in  the  WCC  for  1992 
should  not  be  applied  to  all  sub-units  in  a schematic  manner.  Faith  and 
Order  has  worked  all  the  years  with  a comparatively  small  staff  and 
budget  and  the  request  for  "sacrifices"  must  be  addressed  in  the  first 
place  to  those  who  have  been  in  a more  favourable  position.  However, 
thanks  to  our  reduced  activities  since  August  1990  we  have  saved  some 
funds  which  will  enable  us  to  implement  our  work  in  the  time  before  us. 

In  the  staff  our  colleague  Dr  Irmaard  Kindt-Sieqwalt  left  us  at  the  end 
of  April  1991  in  order  to  live  now  more  permanently  with  her  husband  in 
Strasbourg.  In  her  four  years  with  us  she  has  been  a theologically  most 
stimulating  presence  in  our  midst  and  has  helped  us  much  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  BEM  responses,  in  her  responsibility  for  the  Week  of  Prayer 
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for  Christian  Unity,  and  in  her  contributions  to  our  other  studies  and  to 
the  life  of  the  whole  house.  We  hope  that  her  successor  can  be  appointed 
by  Executive  Committee  in  July  1991.  We  also  had  the  joy  of  having  Pastor 
Binsar  Nainqgolan  from  Indonesia  with  us  for  six  months  as  an  intern.  He 
has  used  this  time  to  get  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  and 
to  concentrate  his  theological  attention  on  aspects  of  ecclesiology . 

I am  very  grateful  for  the  commitment  and  hard  work  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Secretariat  who  have  spent  much  energy  and  extra  hours  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  cloud  of  many  tasks  which  constantly  burden  our  small  team. 
I would  like  to  name  especially  Mrs  Eileen  Chapman  whose  retirement  date 
is  at  the  end  of  October  1991.  I cannot  yet  imagine  our  office  without 
her  gracious,  lively  and  always  active  presence.  We  are  very  grateful  for 
her  faithful  service  over  so  many  years.  We  have  continued  to  appreciate 
the  strong  support  of  our  General  Secretary,  Dr  Emilio  Castro,  and  our 
Unit  I Moderator,  Prof.  Todor  Sabev.  And  we  have  received  so  many  signs 
of  interest,  cooperation  and  expectation  from  individuals,  churches  and 
ecumenical  institutions  that  we  may  look  with  much  confidence  to  the 
future,  trusting  that  God  will  bless  and  make  fruitful  all  we  undertake. 


2.  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  RENEWAL  OF  HUMAN  COMMUNITY 

Introduction 

The  following  report  was  introduced  by  Paul  Crow,  Moderator  of  the  Unity 
and  Renewal  Steering  Group.  He  recalled  the  admonitions  of  the  Vancouver 
and  Canberra  Assemblies  that  the  search  for  unity  must  be  linked  to  the 
churches'  life  and  witness  in  struggles  for  justice.  The  subsequent  dis- 
cussion explored  the  relation  between  this  study  and  the  JPIC  programme, 
and  affirmed  the  need  to  relate  issues  of  ecclesiology  to  any  continuing 
work  on  JPIC. 

Commissioners  urged  a broad  and  coordinated  programme  of  distribution  and 
study  of  the  text  Church  and  World:  The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the 
Renewal  of  Human  Community.  It  would  be  important  to  bring  input  from 
this  process  to  the  World  Conference. 

Development  of  the  study,  it  was  suggested,  should  pursue  the  theme  of 
ethnicity  and  nationalism  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  the  Church:  these 
are  crucial  issues  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  A consultation  is  needed 
in  1992  on  "The  Church  as  Reconciling  Community",  but  this  will  have  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  next  Standing  Commission,  and  in  relation  to  the  World 
Conference. 


Group  Report:  Unity  and  Renewal  - Future  Work 

1.  Work  will  continue  on  encouraging  and  receiving  reactions  to  Church 
and  World;  translations  in  French  and  (hopefully)  Spanish  will  be 
published;  all  language  versions  will  continue  to  be  widely  distributed. 
The  Unity  and  Renewal  programme  needs  to  be  related  carefully  to  other 
units  of  the  WCC. 
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2.  Contacts  will  be  developed  further  with  JPIC  (as  possible  under  re- 
organization constraints),  and  with  the  Conference  of  European  Churches/ 
European  Roman  Catholic  Bishops'  Conference  proposed  "Basel  II"  JPIC 
meeting  in  1995  or  1997. 

3.  The  programme  should  give  strong  input  to  the  Faith  and  Order  World 
Conference,  especially  in  sub-theme  3. 

4.  The  Dunblane  proposals  for  study  of  Ethnicity/Nationalism  in  relation 
to  Unity  and  Renewal  should  be  developed.  In  light  of  Canberra  this  could 
be  approached  from  the  perspective  of  Gospel.  Culture  and  Unity,  as  a con- 
tribution to  the  Faith  and  Order  World  Conference  and  to  the  whole  World 
Council  of  Churches.  How  this  could  happen,  has  not  been  decided.  The 
debate  on  gospel  and  culture  will  be  increasingly  important  in  the  post- 
Canberra  era.  It  is  essential  to  relate  this  debate  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church. 


3.  TOWARDS  THE  COMMON  CONFESSION  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  FAITH  TODAY 

A report  on  work  with  this  programme  was  brought  by  Jean  Tillard, 
Moderator  of  its  Steering  Group.  He  noted  that  the  text  Confessing  the 
One  Faith  was  in  final  preparation  and  noted  plans  for  a "study  instru- 
ment", whose  shape  and  content  was  indicated  in  the  Dunblane  Minutes , but 
needs  further  clarification.  This  would  need  to  be  considered  by  the 
next  Standing  Commission  meeting. 

It  was  proposed  in  a brief  discussion  that  "key  short  passages"  be 
selected  from  the  text  for  translation  into  many  languages,  as  a way  of 
promoting  discussion  and  reflection  on  the  issues  of  the  study  as  widely 
as  possible.  It  was  also  underlined  that  the  work  on  the  apostolic  faith 
should  provide  important  input  into  the  World  Conference. 


4.  BAPTISM,  EUCHARIST  AND  MINISTRY 

Staff  reported  receiving  a number  of  reactions  which  welcomed  the  text 
Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  1982-1990.  BEM  itself  continues  to  be 
used  in  theological  schools  and  ecumenical  discussions.  Bilateral  con- 
versations and  agreements  make  use  of  BEM  and  refer  explicitly  to  the 
text.  The  WCC  is  just  now  printing  its  100.000th  copy!  BEM  has  become  a 
standard  ecumenical  reference  text  and  is  usually  referred  to  as  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  ecumenical  achievements  in  the  last  decade.  Both  as 
an  achievement  but  also  as  having  provoked  critical  reactions  BEM  needs 
to  be  brought  into  the  discussions  at  the  World  Conference. 
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5.  PREPARATION  OF  THE  WORLD  CONFERENCE 

(Staff  Proposals) 


CONTENT 

It  must  be  our  concern  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  churches  and  the  theo- 
logical community  to  the  World  Conference  and  ask  for  contributions  (e.g. 
suggestions  for  thematic  aspects)  from  their  side.  But  because  of  limited 
time  and  financial/personnel  resources  we  are  not  able  to  organize  a 
broader  preparatory  process.  What  then,  are  our  possibilities? 

1.  The  fact  of  the  holding  of  the  World  Conference  and  a short  descrip- 
tion of  its  purpose  and  theme(s)  should  be  communicated  as  widely  as 
possible.  Invitations  should  be  sent  out  as  early  as  possible  in  1992. 

2.  All  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  other  Faith  and 
Order  related  persons  and  institutions  should  be  asked  to  feel  responsible 
for  communicating  and  interpreting  the  World  Conference  in  their  church/ 
country  or  region.  Where  appropriate,  they  could  ask  churches,  ecumenical 
commissions  and  individuals,  etc.  to  prepare  short  papers  with  requests, 
suggestions  or  other  input  for  the  World  Conference. 

3.  It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  results  of  recent  Faith  and  Order  work 
like  BEM  and  the  Report  on  the  process  and  responses,  the  study  documents 
on  Church  and  World  and  Confessing  the  One  Faith,  the  Unity  Statement  of 
Canberra  and  other  important  ecumenical  statements  are  - in  a way  - also 
preparatory  documents  for  the  World  Conference. 

4 . An  attempt  could  be  made  to  combine  the  meetings  of  the  Standing 
Commission  and  of  preparatory  committees  in  1992  and  1993  with  short  and 
small  consultations  with  persons  from  the  respective  country  or  region. 

5.  Experience  of  former  and  recent  ecumenical  conferences  confirms  the 
need  to  prepare  drafts  for  the  work  of  the  World  Conference.  The  prep- 
aration of  drafts  for  the  theme  and  sub-themes  would  be,  in  the  first 
phase  of  preparation,  identical  with  the  preparation  of  chapter  II  of  the 
booklet  (see  para.  6).  But  the  work  on  the  drafts  should  continue  after 
the  booklet  has  been  produced  in  order  to  refine  and  further  develop  the 
drafts  and  to  take  out-  side  contributions  and  suggestions  into  account. 
The  drafts  should  be  finalized  by  Standing  Commission  in  1992  (March/ 
April)  and  sent  to  the  participants  in  the  World  Conference.  A question 
would  be,  whether  the  World  Conference  is  expected  to  adopt  one  or 
several  short  statements  in  addition  to  the  section  reports,  and  how  such 
statements  should  be  prepared? 

6.  In  a more  specific  way  the  Standing  Commission  could  take  the  respons- 
ibility for  producing  a preparatory  booklet.  For  the  purpose  of  speedy 
publication,  translation  into  several  languages  and  use  in  different 
situations,  this  booklet  should  have  not  more  than  30  pages. 

Chapter  I and  the  Appendices  could  be  drafted  by  staff.  Chapter  II  should 
contain  theological-ecumenical  reflections  (with  references  to  Faith  and 
Order  work  and  indications  of  questions,  challenges,  etc.)  on  the  theme 
and  sub-themes  as  far  as  these  have  been  developed  by  the  Standing  Com- 
mission until  the  beginning  of  1992. 
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Timetable  : 

(a)  First  drafts  on  theme  and  sub-themes  in  Rome,  June  1991 

(b)  Possibly  small  drafting  group  meeting  towards  the  end  of  1991 

(c)  Finalizing  the  texts  by  the  preparatory  committee  in  January  1992 

(d)  Final  editing 

(e)  Publication  in  May  1992 


BOOKLET  IN  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  WORLD  CONFERENCE 
Table  of  Contents 

The  content  of  the  booklet  could  be  the  following: 

I.  Introduction:  From  Montreal  1963  to  1993. 

Main  studies,  developments  and  achievements  of  Faith  and  Order  in  the 
wider  context  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  task  of  the  World  Con- 
ference . 

II.  Theme : Towards  Communion  in  Faith,  Life  and  Witness 

Major  concerns  and  tasks  of  the  ecumenical  movement  as  indicated  in 
this  theme 

The  concept  of  "communion"  in  ecumenical  perspective 

Major  Faith  and  Order  studies  and  results  related  to  this  theme  and 
to  the  search  of  visible  unity 

The  unfinished  task  and  the  vision  to  guide  us  into  the  twenty-first 
century 

III . Sub-Themes 


1 . One  Confession  of  the  Apostolic  Faith 

Our  common  apostolic  faith  that  binds  us  together 

This  faith  as  witnessed  to  in  Scripture  and  Tradition  within  the 
Church 

Our  common  apostolic  faith  as  the  deepest  source  of  commitment  and 

hope  in  a world  searching  for  survival,  meaning  and  hope 

This  one  faith  interpreted  and  expressed  in  many  cultures  and  social 

systems 

This  faith  lived  and  confessed  in  credal  and  confessional  statements 
and  in  the  life  of  Christians  and  the  Church 

2 . One  Eucharistic  Table  of  the  Lord/Communion  in  Life 

Communion  (koinonia)  founded  in  and  sustained  by  the  communion  of  the 
Triune  God,  present  and  active  in  word  and  sacrament 

Communion  as  embodiment  of  a new  community  in  a divided  and 
threatened  world 

Eucharistic  communion  as  the  deepest  manifestation  of  communion 
within  and  between  churches 

Barriers  and  hopes/means  for  moving  towards  eucharistic  communion 
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3 . One  Christian  Witness  in  a Divided  World 

Communion  as  firstfruit,  sign  and  means  of  the  reconciliation  and 
renewal  of  human  community 

A holistic  missionary  approach  to  the  whole  human  person  and  society 
Common  mission/witness  in  the  midst  of  pluralism  and  secularism 
Common  mission/witness  challenging  secular  offers  of  salvation 

4 . One  Church  so  that  the  World  May  Believe 

The  unity/communion  we  already  share 

Further  steps  needed  on  the  way  towards  visible  unity 

New  ecumenical  structures  and  instruments  for  the  search  of  unity 

Our  vision  of  unity  for  the  sake  of  mission  and  reconciliation 

IV.  Appendices 

A.  The  Faith  and  Order  Movement  and  Commission  (history,  mandate,  etc.) 

B.  Faith  and  Order  Bibliography  (selection) 


6.  WEEK  OF  PRAYER  FOR  CHRISTIAN  UNITY 

Introduction 

The  following  report  was  presented  by  Yemba  Kekumba.  The  ensuing  dis- 
cussion emphasized  the  importance  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  as  being,  in  many 
cases,  the  only  ecumenical  opportunity  for  Christians  and  the  churches. 
With  a renewed  interest  in  "spiritual  ecumenism"  its  importance  should 
continue  to  grow.  A plea  was  heard  for  earlier  distribution  of  the 
materials,  if  possible  a full  year  ahead  of  their  intended  use.  The 
celebration  of  the  Week  at  different  points  in  the  year  was  questioned: 
was  not  this  a sign  rather  of  disunity?  Responses  were  currently  being 
received  to  a questionnaire  about  the  distribution  and  use  of  the  Week  of 
Prayer;  results  would  be  reported  to  the  next  Standing  Commission  meeting. 

Group  Report 

1.  This  year's  preparatory  meeting  will  be  organized  by  Faith  and  Order 
and  will  be  held  in  Kappel,  near  Zurich,  Switzerland,  at  a retreat  centre 
of  the  Evangelical  Protestant  Church  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich. 

2.  The  draft  text  - to  be  developed  for  use  in  1993  - has  been  proposed 
by  an  ecumenical  group  in  Zaire.  The  group  included  representatives  from 
Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant  (Church  of  Christ  in  Zaire)  and 
Kimbanguist  churches. 

3.  The  Preparatory  Group  will  bear  in  mind  the  need  to  link  the  Week  of 
Prayer  for  1993  with  the  Faith  and  Order  World  Conference.  (The  theme  is 
traditionally  chosen  by  the  local  group  for  approval  by  the  Preparatory 
Group. ) 
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7.  ECUMENICAL  PERSPECTIVES  ON  ECCLESIOLOGY 

Introduction 

Prospects  for  further  work  on  the  theme  "Ecumenical  Perspectives  on 
Ecclesiology"  were  introduced  by  the  Director.  Referring  to  the  section 
"Future  Work  on  Ecclesiology"  (Dunblane  Minutes,  pp.  68-71),  he  noted 
that  the  first  stage  of  work  would  bring  together  ecclesiological  material 
from  ecumenical  texts  both  multilateral  and  bilateral.  This  would  provide 
a "comprehensive  context"  for  later  study  and  reflection.  He  mentioned 
also  a consultation  being  planned  together  with  the  Ecumenical  Institute 
of  Bossey  on  the  theme  "Ecclesiological  Perspectives  for  our  Ecumenical 
Future".  This  meeting,  tentatively  scheduled  for  July  1992,  would  help 
Faith  and  Order  listen  to  reactions  and  reflections  on  the  World  Confer- 
ence theme  from  a wide  variety  of  regional  perspectives.  (A  draft 
Prospectus  for  the  meeting  is  included  below. ) 

The  ensuing  discussion  emphasized  the  importance  of  hearing  as  many 
voices  as  possible  in  the  theological  discussion  today:  there  are,  for 
example,  several  types  of  liberation  theology.  The  importance  of  conver- 
sation with  the  many,  for  example  in  Europe,  who  are  alienated  from  the 
traditional  expressions  of  the  Church  was  also  noted.  Others  called  for 
renewed  study  of  the  ecclesial  significance  of  Christian  councils  within 
the  one  ecumenical  movement. 


* Ecclesiological  Perspectives  for  our  Ecumenical  Future: 

A Bossey  Consultation,  July  1992 

The  Canberra  Assembly  called  for  renewed  efforts  towards  the  visible  unity 
of  the  churches  as  the  major  focus  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  One  con- 
tribution to  these  efforts  would  be,  according  to  Section  III,  a study  on 
ecumenical  perspectives  on  ecclesiology.  A significant  divergence  in 
understanding  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  divisions  between  major  Christian  traditions.  At  the  same  time  both 
the  churches'  involvement  in  concerns  of  peace,  justice  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  creation  and  new  theological  emphases  and  approaches  in  churches 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  raise  ecclesiological  questions.  In  addition: 
What  are  the  ecclesiological  perspectives  in  the  growing  evangelical,  cha- 
rismatic and  pentecostal  movements?  And  what  are  the  possibilities  for 
describing  the  already-existing  ecumenical  fellowship  in  ecclesiological 
terms? 

The  consultation,  jointly  organized  by  Bossey  and  Faith  and  Order,  would 
bring  together  20-25  theologians  with  special  competence  in  ecclesiologal 
study.  Starting  with  a summary  presentation  of  major  common  ecclesio- 
logical perspectives  which  have  emerged  in  recent  ecumenical  dialogue  and 
of  issues  which  require  further  discussion,  the  work  of  the  consultation 
would  focus  on  three  main  questions: 

(1)  What  are  specific  ecclesiological  concerns  of  churches  in  Africa, 
Asia,  the  Caribbean,  Europe,  Latin  America,  North  America,  and  the  Pacific 
in  response  to  their  social  and  cultural  contexts? 
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(2)  What  are  the  ecclesiological  perspectives  which  are  essential  for 
the  evangelical,  charismatic  and  pentecostal  movements  in  relation  to 
traditional  ecclesiological  concepts? 

(3)  What  are  the  ecclesiological  implications  of  existing  ecumenical 
relationships  and  structures? 

Thus  the  task  of  the  consultation  would  be  to  listen  to  and  register 
ecclesiological  concerns  which  may  be  related  to,  but  also  go  beyond  or 
challenge,  the  ecclesiological  perspectives  in  present  multilateral  and 
bilateral  ecumenical  dialogues. 

Methodologically,  Bossey  could  assume  main  responsibility  for  preparatory 
work  on  questions  1 and  2,  and  Faith  and  Order  on  the  introductory  summar- 
izing presentation  and  on  question  3,  in  a process  of  joint  preparation. 
At  least  6 working  days  should  be  foreseen. 


. 


' 
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III.  REPORTS  FROM  THE  STANDING  COMMISSION 


1.  Reports  from  Groups  for  the  Preparation  of  the  World  Conference 
(a)  Group  I:  Theme  and  Sub-Themes 
i)  Introduction 

The  Standing  Commission  considered  carefully  the  theme  and  sub-themes  of 
the  World  Conference.  The  paper  which  is  printed  below,  "Towards  Koinonia 
in  Faith,  Life  and  Witness",  was  read  by  Metropolitan  Ibrahim,  and  the 
sections  on  each  of  the  four  sub-themes  were  introduced.  The  text  enjoyed 
close  discussion.  It  was  emphasized  that  such  a "working  document"  must 
introduce  and  explicate  the  theme  in  a way  that  challenges  the  conference 
to  its  own  creative  development  of  it;  while  reflecting  careful  prior 
drafting,  the  text  should  enable  the  conference  to  produce  its  own  fresh 
statement  on  the  search  for  unity  today. 

For  some  the  text  did  not  sufficiently  admit  the  tensions  within  the 
present  ecumenical  movement;  it  seemed  too  "triumphalistic" . The 
intended  audience  should  be  identified  as  specifically  as  possible,  and  a 
process  developed  to  involve  the  churches  in  responding  to  the  working 
document  well  before  the  conference.  It  would  be  essential  to  have  input 
from  outside  Europe  and  North  America,  and  here  the  proposed  regional 
consultations  on  the  theme  would  be  helpful. 

After  extensive  discussion  the  view  emerged  that  such  a text,  while 
including  many  valuable  points,  was  more  detailed  than  was  appropriate 
for  this  stage  of  the  preparations  process.  It  was  decided  to  produce  a 
set  of  "Guidelines  for  a Draft  of  the  Working  Document",  and  these  are 
also  printed  below. 


ii)  TOWARDS  KOINONIA  IN  FAITH,  LIFE  AND  WITNESS 

The  work  of  this  World  Conference  of  Faith  and  Order  is  at  the  service  of 
the  whole  ecumenical  movement.  At  Canberra  the  goal  of  this  ecumenical 
movement  has  been  described  in  terms  which  express  perfectly  where  we  are 
here  and  now  in  our  ecumenical  pilgrimage  and  where  we  intend  to  go; 

"The  purpose  of  God  according  to  Holy  Scripture  is  to  gather  the  whole 
of  creation  under  the  Lordship  of  Christ  Jesus  in  whom,  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  are  brought  into  communion  with  God  (Eph.  1). 
The  Church  is  the  foretaste  of  this  communion  with  God  and  with  one 
another.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God  and  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  enable  the  one  Church  to  live  as  sign  of 
the  reign  of  God  and  servant  of  the  reconciliation  with  God,  promised 
and  provided  for  the  whole  creation.  The  purpose  of  the  Church  is  to 
unite  people  with  Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  to  manifest  com- 
munion in  prayer  and  action  and  thus  to  point  to  the  fulness  of  commu- 
nion with  God,  humanity  and  the  whole  creation  in  the  glory  of  the 
Kingdom. " 

The  same  document  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order  and  accepted  by  the  Seventh  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  continues: 
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"The  unity  of  the  Church  to  which  we  are  called  is  a koinonia  given 
and  expressed  in  the  common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith:  a 
common  sacramental  life  entered  by  the  one  baptism  and  celebrated 
together  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship;  a common  life  in  which  members 
and  ministries  are  mutually  recognized  and  reconciled;  and  a common 
mission  witnessing  to  all  people  to  the  gospel  of  God's  grace  and 
serving  the  whole  of  creation.  The  goal  of  the  search  for  full  commu- 
nion is  realized  when  all  the  churches  are  able  to  recognize  in  one 
another  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church  in  its  fulness. 
This  full  communion  will  be  expressed  on  the  local  and  the  universal 
levels  through  conciliar  forms  of  life  and  action.  In  such  communion 
churches  are  bound  in  all  aspects  of  their  life  together  at  all  levels 
in  confessing  the  one  faith  and  engaging  in  worship  and  witness,  deli- 
beration and  action." 


CONFESSING  ONE  FAITH  OF  THE  APOSTLES  TO  GOD'S  GLORY 

For  the  sake  of  the  world  God  so  loves,  as  Christians  we  are  called  to 
clarify,  what  is  the  one  faith,  rooted  in  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  which 
we  confess.  Our  common  confession  that  Jesus  Christ  - crucified,  dead  and 
buried,  raised  by  God  to  new  life  - is  Lord,  binds  us  together.  We  are 
now  called  to  fuller  conversation  about  the  apostolic  faith  in  one  God, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  about  the  character  of  the  apostolic 
life  we  seek  to  live  today. 

For  the  sake  of  the  world  God  so  loves,  as  Christians  we  are  called  to  ask 
how  this  one  faith  is  witnessed  to  by  Tradition  and  Scripture  within  the 
Church.  At  the  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Montreal 
(1963)  we  said  together:  "We  can  speak  of  the  Christian  Tradition  (with  a 
capital  T),  whose  content  is  God's  revelation  and  self-giving  in  Christ, 
present  in  the  life  of  the  Church  . . . this  Tradition  which  is  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  embodied  in  traditions  (in  two  senses  of  the  word,  both 
as  referring  to  diversity  in  forms  of  expression,  and  in  the  sense  of 
separate  communions).  The  traditions  in  Christian  history  are  distinct 
from,  and  yet  connected  with,  the  Tradition.  They  are  the  expressions 
and  manifestations  in  diverse  historical  forms  of  the  one  truth  and 
reality  which  is  Christ."  We  are  now  called  to  receive  for  the  renewal 
of  our  life  together  this  understanding  of  Tradition  in  our  respective 
traditions.  We  are  also  called  to  chart  a way  ahead  as  we  address  the 
reality  that  we  still  read  the  Tradition  of  Scripture  in  light  of  our 
respective  traditions,  responding  to  the  guestions  resounding  unanswered 
at  Montreal:  "Should  not  the  very  fact  that  God  has  blessed  the  Church 
with  the  Scriptures  demand  that  we  emphasize  more  than  in  the  past  a 
common  study  of  Scripture  ...?" 

In  a world  struggling  for  survival  and  searching  for  meaning,  as 
Christians  we  are  called  to  give  account  of  the  ways  in  which  our  one 
faith  is  the  deepest  source  of  our  hope.  At  the  heart  of  the  hope  we 
herald  is  the  celebration  of  life  as  doxology,  a reality  which  Christians 
already  experience  in  the  worship  of  the  Church. 

In  a world  of  many  customs  and  social  systems,  inhabited  by  peoples  of 
other  faith  traditions  and  by  secular  ideologies,  as  Christians  we  are 
called  to  wrestle  with  the  ways  in  which  we  witness  to  diversity  as  a 
blessing  for  our  common  life  and  to  the  unity  with  which  God  has  gifted 


us . 
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For  the  sake  of  the  world  God  so  loves,  as  Christians  we  are  called  to 
proclaim  our  one  faith  in  our  life  as  Christians  and  as  the  Church,  as 
well  as  in  our  creedal  statements.  Amid  our  diversity,  we  are  called  to 
discern  authentic  proclamations  in  word  and  deed  so  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  may,  by  God's  grace,  be  preserved  for  a new  day.  This  task  calls 
us  to  raise  up  another  generation  of  Christians  possessed  by  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  and  by  the  call  to  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church.  For  as  we 
affirmed  together  at  Montreal:  "The  life  of  the  Church  is  lived  in  the 
continuous  recalling,  appropriation  and  transmission  of  the  once-for-all 
event  of  Christ's  coming  in  the  flesh,  and  in  the  eager  expectation  of 
his  coming  in  glory.  All  this  finds  expression  in  the  Word  and  in  the 
Sacraments  in  which  'we  proclaim  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come'"  (1  Cor 
11:26) . 


SHARING  THE  COMMON  (SACRAMENTAL?)  LIFE  IN  CHRIST 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  in  the  ecumenical  movement  is  that 
those  who  once  could  not  even  say  a prayer  together  can  now  join  in  signi- 
ficant acts  of  worship  (for  example,  sharing  in  the  Week  of  Prayer  for 
Christian  Unity,  in  the  World  Day  of  Prayer,  in  the  Week  of  Prayer  for 
Peace,  in  joint  Bible  services,  and  using  the  common  Ecumenical  Prayer 
Cycle).  This  common  spiritual  life  is  shared  also  in  eucharist  liturgies, 
even  when  not  all  the  participants  are  able  to  receive  communion  together. 
However,  the  very  fact  that  in  our  eucharistic  worship  we  can  share  only 
up  to  a certain  point,  brings  home  the  division  and  separation  which  still 
exist  among  those  who  believe  in  the  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ. 

The  fact  that  our  common  acts  of  worship  are  experienced  with  both  joy  and 
pain  invites  us  to  move  further  in  our  journey  towards  fuller  communion, 
for  our  joy  and  pain  are  occasioned  precisely  by  the  fact  that  while  we 
appreciate  that  the  Church  is  Koinonia,  and  that  conseguently  we  are 
called  to  express  this  Koinonia  as  fully  as  possible  in  our  daily 
Christian  lives,  we  still  live  in  imperfect  communion  with  one  another. 
This  is  true  of  relationships  between  the  churches,  as  well  as  within  the 
one  ecclesial  community.  This  imperfect  communion  is  due  not  only  to 
doctrinal  differences,  but  is  rooted  also  in  historical,  ethnic,  national- 
istic, cultural  and  political  causes. 

One  of  the  most  positive  factors  in  our  expression  of  Koinonia  is  the  com- 
mon recognition  of  Baptism  as  incorporation  into  the  common  life  in  Christ 
(see  BEM) . Another  is  our  common  awareness  of  the  ministry  of  all  the 
people  of  God.  These  positive  factors  in  our  growth  towards  full  commu- 
nion find  their  source  and  inspiration  in  the  life  of  communion  of  the 
Triune  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  area  of  ministry  - both 
episcopal  and  priestly  - however,  there  are  still  many  divisive  problems, 
and  the  question  of  the  ordination  of  women  has  today  become  a further 
issue  causing  separation.  The  challenge  here  for  us  as  Christians  who 
desire  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God  for  the  unity  of  Christians,  is  not  to 
postpone  any  longer  the  question  of  mutual  recognition  of  ministries,  for 
it  is  only  through  this  recognition  that  we  shall  come  to  the  point  of 
being  able  to  express  our  Koinonia  in  complete  eucharistic  fellowship. 

Sharing  the  common  Christian  life  invites  every  believer,  and  the  Church 
as  a whole,  therefore,  to  strive  to  express  ever  more  adequately  before 
the  world  the  Koinonia  to  which  they  are  called,  in  order  to  give  a cre- 
dible witness  "to  all  people  to  the  gospel  of  God's  grace"  (Canberra). 
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This  witness  involves  an  obedience  which  may  result  in  suffering  (Jn  17). 
On  the  other  hand,  our  shared  spiritual  life,  which  is  a participation  in 
the  shared  life  of  the  Trinity,  brings  hope  to  a world  torn  by  divisions. 

(We  think  that  in  presenting  this  theme,  the  method  of  telling  stories  or 
experiences  both  of  communion  and  separation  is  helpful.) 

Resources : 

BEM  Document 

Growth  in  Agreement  (bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues) 

Church  and  World 
Apostolic  Faith  Study 
Canberra  Statement  on  Unity 


CALLED  TO  COMMON  WITNESS  FOR  A RENEWED  WORLD 

1.  This  title  points  to  the  call  of  the  Church,  even  as  it  seeks  unity, 
to  witness  to  and  embody  the  promise(s)  of  the  kingdom  of  God  for  the 
reconciliation  and  renewal  of  the  human  community. 

2.  The  unity  we  seek  is  God's  unity  which  is  His  gift.  It  calls 
Christians  to  a two-fold  activity:  the  first  is  directed  inwards  to  our- 
selves and  our  communities/congregations  in  terms  of  renewal;  the  second 
is  turned  outward  so  that  we  might  be  an  effective  sign  of  what  God  has 
in  store  for  His  creation,  serving  the  world  by  our  solidarity  with  and 
prophetic  challenge  to  it,  and  by  a sacrificial  obedience  that  brings 
life  in  all  its  abundance. 

"As  the  Christian  community  gathers  to  worship  God  and  to  celebrate 
the  eucharist,  it  experiences  the  reality  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  a 
reality  which  is  effective  though  hidden.  In  and  through  the  eucharist 
the  Christian  community  becomes  a communion,  a fellowship  of  hope  in 
which,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  renewal  is  experienced  as 
reconciliation,  peace  and  justice,  which  are  to  be  realised  in  the 
community  and  its  witness  to  the  world.  Thus  the  Church  is  a sign  of 
God's  future  renewal  of  humanity.  The  Church's  hope  is  thus  a hope 
for  the  whole  world,  and  its  trust  is  in  God's  redemptive  promise  of 
faithfulness  to  his  entire  creation." 

(Church  and  World,  p.  77,  para.  12) 

3.  To  reflect  on  the  possibility  that  there  is  a dialectical  relationship 
between  the  witness  to  the  world  and  the  renewal  of  Christian  congrega- 
tions. As  we  engage  with,  and  serve,  the  world  we  are  driven  back  by  be- 
ing judged  to  repentance  and  a subsequent  amendment  of  life;  as  we  are  an 
effective  sign  of  the  kingdom  of  God  we  confront  and  challenge  the  values 
and  visions  of  the  communities  in  which  we  are  set. 

4.  We  will  explore  the  legitimate  expressions  of  the  promises  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  different  cultures  and  communities,  seeking  to  hold  the 
distinction  between  diversity  and  division. 

"The  Church  is  local  when  the  saving  event  of  Christ  takes  root  in  a 
particular  local  situation  with  all  its  natural,  social,  cultural  and 
other  characteristics  which  make  up  the  life  and  thought  of  the  people 
living  in  that  place.  Just  as  it  happened  in  the  Eucharist  where  the 
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people  offer  to  God  as  the  Body  of  Christ  all  that  is  'his  own'  (the 
fruits  of  the  earth  together  with  the  products  of  their  everyday 
labour),  the  same  must  apply  to  the  Church's  life  - if  it  is  to  be 
truly  local:  it  must  absorb  and  use  all  the  characteristics  at  a given 
local  situation  and  not  impose  as  alien  culture  on  it." 

(In  Each  Place:  Towards  a Fellowship  of  Local  Churches 
Truly  United,  WCC,  p.  56) 

5.  We  will  explore  the  Church's  prophetic  challenge  to  the  secular  offers 
of  salvation  and  unity;  the  first  in  terms  of  "persons  in  community"  and  a 
"just,  sustainable  and  participatory  society";  the  latter  in  terms  of  the 
false  hopes  of  economic  and  political  unity  which  brings  life  to  some,  but 
death  to  many. 

6.  We  stand  ready  to  explore  the  possibility  that  individual  Christian 
communities  may  be  judged  by  the  promise  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the 
world,  and  challenged  to  be  and  receive  renewal  in  order  to  seek  God's 
true  unity.  Such  judgment  will  call  for  costly  reconciliation  between 
ourselves  and  God,  other  Christians,  and  the  human  community  in  which  we 
are  set.  There  can  be  no  koinonia  without  kenosis . Thus  sacrifice  is 
called  for,  but  in  the  hope  that  God  takes  what  we  have  and  what  we  are 
and  imbues  us  with  His  life  for  the  sake  of  human  community. 

"The  connection  between  unity  and  justice  makes  it  necessary  to  ask  of 
every  expression  of  visible  unity:  'Does  it  promote  justice  in  light 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  both  within  the  Church  and  the  world?' 
And  secondly,  'Does  it  foster  the  engagement  of  the  Church  in  God's 
work  for  justice?"' 

(Church  and  World,  p.  48) 

7.  As  we  are  faithful  in  our  common  witness,  is  it  our  hope  that  we  will 
receive  God's  gift  of  unity. 

Rgsourcq?: 

Church  and  World,  WCC  1991 

People  of  Hope,  C.  Rodriguez,  Pilgrim  Press 
Clearing  the  Way,  G.  Cashmore  & J.  Pulz 
Fire  against  Fire,  Bp  Gomez,  Fortress  Press 
Has  CWME  something  to  contribute  from  San  Antonio? 


GROWING  INTO  KOINONIA  SO  THAT  THE  WORLD  MAY  BELIEVE 

In  the  document  of  Faith  and  Order  approved  at  Canberra  and  that  we 
already  quoted  it  has  been  affirmed 

"The  Holy  Spirit  as  the  promoter  of  koinonia  (2  Cor  13:13)  gives  to 
those  who  are  still  divided  the  thirst  and  hunger  for  full  communion. 
We  remain  restless  until  we  grow  together  according  to  the  wish  and 
prayer  of  Christ  that  those  who  believe  in  him  may  be  one  (John  17:21). 
In  the  process  of  praying,  working  and  struggling  for  unity,  the  Holy 
Spirit  comforts  us  in  pain,  disturbs  us  when  we  are  satisfied  to 
remain  in  our  division,  leads  us  to  repentance  and  grants  us  joy  when 
our  communion  flourishes." 
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And  the  same  document  said: 

"Many  things  have  been  done  and  many  remain  to  be  done  on  the  way 
towards  the  realization  of  full  communion.  Churches  have  reached 
agreements  in  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  which  are  already 
bearing  fruit,  renewing  their  liturgical  and  spiritual  life  and  their 
theology.  In  taking  specific  steps  together  the  churches  express  and 
encourage  the  enrichment  and  renewal  of  Christian  life,  as  they  learn 
from  one  another,  work  together  for  justice  and  peace  and  care 
together  for  God's  creation." 

The  challenge  at  this  moment  in  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a reconciling, 

renewing,  missionary  movement  invites  us  to  make  ours  the  recommendations 

of  the  Seventh  Assembly  calling  all  the  churches 

"-  to  move  towards  the  recognition  of  the  apostolic  faith  as 
expressed  through  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  in  the  life 
and  witness  of  one  another; 

to  recognize  each  other's  baptism  on  the  basis  of  the  BEM 
document; 

on  the  basis  of  convergence  in  faith  in  baptism,  eucharist  and 
ministry  to  consider,  wherever  appropriate,  forms  of  eucharistic 
hospitality;  we  gladly  acknowledge  that  some  who  do  not  observe 
these  rites  share  in  the  spiritual  experience  of  life  in  Christ; 
to  move  towards  a mutual  recognition  of  ministries; 
to  endeavour  in  word  and  deed  to  give  common  witness  to  the 
gospel  as  a whole; 

to  recommit  themselves  to  work  for  justice,  peace  and  the  inte- 
grity of  creation,  linking  more  closely  the  search  for  sacramental 
communion  of  the  Church  with  the  struggles  for  justice  and  peace; 
to  help  parishes  and  communities  express  in  appropriate  ways 
locally  the  degree  of  communion  that  already  exists." 

This  implies  that 

(a)  we  shall  have  in  this  Conference  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
understanding  of  koinonia  at  this  point  of  our  ecumenical 
pilgrimage; 

(b)  we  shall  have  to  explicate  the  implication  of  this  vision  of 
koinonia  for  our  reconciliation; 

(c)  we  shall  have  also  to  elucidate  the  implications  of  this  vision 
of  koinonia  and  reconciliation  for  our  mission:  the  "so  that"  of 
the  Johannine  verse  "may  they  all  be  one  so  that  the  world  may 
believe"  has  to  be  deeply  explained; 

(d)  we  shall  have  to  show  why  and  how,  being  in  koinonia  with  God  and 
one  another,  we  can  work  for  the  harmony  of  God's  creation; 

(e)  we  shall  have  to  show  how  to  remain  in  the  koinonia  when  it  has 
been  be  realized. 
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iii ) PROPOSED  GUIDELINES  FOR  A DRAFT  OF  THE  WORKING  DOCUMENT 
FOR  THE  FIFTH  WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON  FAITH  AND  ORDER 

1.  Audience 

The  By-Laws  of  Faith  and  Order,  together  with  decisions  made  in  Budapest 
and  in  Dunblane,  clarify  that  this  is  to  be  a conference  of  the  churches, 
who  will  themselves  decide  by  whom  they  will  best  be  represented.  Recog- 
nizing that  the  churches  may  have  varied  views  on  representation,  we  pro- 
pose that  the  content  and  language  of  the  document  be  pitched  to  persons 
already  conversant  with  ecumenical  agreements  among  the  churches  on 
matters  of  faith,  life,  and  witness,  but  that  it  be  capable  of  "transla- 
tion" so  persons  active  in  all  arenas  of  the  churches'  life  and  mission 
can  be  engaged  in  this  conversation  if  they  so  choose. 

2.  Purpose  and  Outline 

The  purpose  of  the  document  being  drafted  is  to  call  the  churches  to 
conversation  regarding  the  theme  of  the  Conference,  prior  to  as  well  as 
during  the  actual  event.  A proposed  outline  follows: 

Introduction: 

Lift  up  the  Canberra  Statement  as  a mandate  for  the  Faith  and  Order 
Conference  by  the  worldwide  ecumenical  movement. 

Identify  the  world,  with  its  diversity  and  its  divisions,  within  which 
we  will  gather  to  confer. 

Identify  the  theme  of  the  Conference  in  general,  by  addressing  the 
guestion  as  to  why  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  is  compelling  in 
and  for  the  world  within  which  we  gather. 

Sections  or  Sub-Themes  1-4: 

Where  are  we  in  the  ecumenical  movement  (respectively  regarding  faith, 
life,  witness,  church  unity)? 

- What  can  we  say  together  (work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement 

reviewed  and  highlighted)? 

- What  can  we  not  yet  say  together  (an  articulation  of  points  of 

tension,  obstacles  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity,  guestions  to  be 
addressed) ? 

Among  the  points  of  tensions  or  obstacles  which  we  more  sharply  identi- 
fied to  be  addressed  are: 

regarding  the  one  faith  rooted  in  the  apostles  - understanding  of 
apostolicity  and  "the  apostolic  faith";  credal,  confessional  as 
related  to  other  formulations  of  the  one  faith;  the  inter-relatedness 
of  apostolic  faith  and  apostolic  life;  interpretations  of  Scripture; 
and  the  guestions  of  Gospel  and  culture  as  related  to  the  confession 
of  the  faith  around  the  world; 
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regarding  common  life  in  Christ  - understandings  of  "sacrament"  and 
"sacramentality";  understandings  of  sacrifice,  and  of  presidency  as 
related  to  the  eucharist;  understandings  of  ministry,  of  priesthood, 
of  episcopacy,  and  of  women  in  the  orders  of  ministry; 

regarding  witness  for  a renewed  world  - understandings  of  "a  renewed 
church";  theological  anthropology  as  related  to  the  community  of 
women  and  men;  the  apostolic  character  of  the  Church's  peace  witness; 
ethnicity  and  nationalism  and  the  witness  of  the  reconciling  Church. 

The  fourth  section  will  recapitulate  some  of  the  substance  of  the  three 
foregoing  sections,  drawing  out  and  stating  the  ecclesial  significance  of 
what  we  can  and  cannot  now  say  together  in  the  light  of  our  visible  unity. 
Here  key  points  of  tension  or  obstacles  include  the  reality  that  we  remain 
as  separate  churches,  accompanied  by  our  apparent  comfort  with  coopera- 
tion without  deeper  commitment  to  the  fulness  of  common  life  in  Christ, 
the  debate  over  legitimate  diversity  leading  to  a discussion  of  unity  and 
catholicity,  and  of  the  incarnation  of  the  koinonia  in  different  cultures. 
This  will  mean  we  must  come  to  a deeper  understanding  of  koinonia. 

3 . Quotations 

In  principle,  quotations  shall  be  minimal  and  mainly  taken  from  two  texts 
we  believe  set  the  Conference's  context  in  both  the  worldwide  ecumenical 
movement  and  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement:  the  Canberra  Statement  on 
"The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling"  and  the  report  of 
the  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Montreal.  Reference 
will  be  made  to  many  resources  to  which  people  may  go  for  fuller  explora- 
tion of  the  theme  and  sub-themes. 


4.  Drafting  Process 

(a)  December  1991:  A drafting  party  - after  which  one 

drafter  makes  it  as  one  document 


(b)  January-March  1991: 


(c)  March  or  April  1992 


Regional  consultations  on  draft  of 
working  document,  convened  locally 
or  regionally  in  Africa,  Asia, 
Latin  America,  Europe,  North 
America,  the  Pacific 

To  be  redrafted  by  Standing 
Commission 
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(b)  Group  II:  Worship  and  Bible  Study 
i)  Introduction 

The  Planning  Group  on  Worship  and  Bible  Study  presented  several  reports 
I in  the  course  of  the  meeting.  During  the  discussion  the  importance  of  an 
integrated  approach  to  the  two  aspects  of  the  committee's  work  was 
emphasized.  Several  speakers  mentioned  that  it  would  be  important  to 
identify  and  secure  principal  speakers  as  guickly  as  possible,  and  to 
determine  (and  commission)  the  necessary  preparatory  and  resource 

materials  in  good  time. 

Resources  for  both  Bible  study  and  worship,  it  was  said,  should  be  sought 
from  the  WCC  and  member  churches.  Some,  while  noting  the  importance  of  a 
"lively  but  serious"  spirit  for  worship  and  Bible  study,  called  for  vivid 
presentations  and  for  a "creative  visual  and  non-verbal  approach".  Others 
pointed  to  the  expense  and  complications  involved  with  video  and  other 
"new"  media.  The  need  was  stressed  for  this  committee  to  work  with  a wide 
range  of  Standing  Commission  members.  Basic  areas  of  discussion  and 
agreement  are  recorded  on  the  text  which  follows. 

Through  the  Standing  Commission's  reflection  several  areas  of  special 
sensitivity  emerged.  These  included,  in  the  field  of  Bible  study,  the 
possibility  of  producing  resource  materials  to  be  used  in  the  churches, 
and  the  relation  between  traditional  plenary  presentations  and  reflection 
in  small  groups  (on  the  model  of  the  Lambeth  Conference).  In  the  field 
of  worship,  sensitive  areas  included  the  relation  between  traditional  con- 
fessional approaches  and  ecumenical  worship,  and  the  proper  balance 
between  tradition  and  exploration  in  worship. 


ii)  Worship  and  Bible  Study:  Basic  Points  of  Agreement 

1.  Bible  Study 

Regular  daily  Bible  study  in  small  groups,  using  the  same  text  as 
for  morning  worship. 

At  least  3/4  hour,  preferably  one  hour. 

Good  preparatory  material  as  far  ahead  as  possible  (after  1992 
Standing  Commission) . 

During  the  Conference,  there  should  be  major  plenary  Biblical  presenta- 
tions) related  to  the  theme  and  possibly  to  the  gospel/scripture  of  the 
day. 

2.  Morning  Worship 

If  possible,  held  before  breakfast  (every  day  except  Sunday) 

Broad  structure: 

- pattern  of  - adoration 

- confession 

- thanksgiving 

- petition  for  day 

- reading  of  Gospel 
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Not  on  "straight  confessional"  lines,  but  with  the  dominant  flavour  of 
one  conf ession/tradition,  and  showing  the  marks  of  their  ecumenical 
encounter . 

Also  look  for  cultural  diversity/creativity. 

Length:  30  minutes  (with  special  circumstances  for  Orthodox  matins) 


3.  Evening  Worship 

An  offering  of  the  day  and  work  to  God 
A less  formal  structure 
More  silence 

A recognition  of  realities  in  the  world,  things  of  immediate  impact 
and  relevance 


4.  The  Eucharist 

Needs  more  discussion.  Probably  not  the  opening  or  closing  service 
A service  of  contrition 

A recognition  of  the  ecumenical  eucharistic  discipline 
The  possibility  of  collaboration  with  local  churches 

5.  Opening  and  Closing  Worship 

These  special  services  are  to  be  carefully  planned  and  integrated 
with  the  total  programme. 

Opening  - in  collaboration  with  local  churches/ecumenical  body. 

6.  Committee  Responsible  for  Worship/Bible  Study 

6-7  members  + 3 consultants  (1  local  liaison,  1 animator,  1 person  to 
integrate  the  different  aspects) 

Marked  by  cultural  and  ecclesiastical  diversity 

7.  Planning  Process:  First  Meeting 
December  1991/January  1992  (5-6  days) 

Choose  Biblical  texts: 

select  themes  in  conjunction  with  programme  planning 

begin  substantive  work  on  resources,  drafting  services,  music,  etc. 

If  possible,  should  be  held  on  site  of  the  World  Conference. 

8.  Planning  Process:  December  1991/JAnuary  1992  - June  1992 

Worship  Committee  just  prior  to  Standing  Commission  (3  days  before) 
Substantial  report  and  worked  examples  of  worship  and  Bible  study 
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Need  to  commission 

(a)  a writer  of  Bible  Study  material  (Metropolitan  Kirill  - Philip 
Potter? ) 

A booklet  of  material  for  Bible  Study  groups  should  be 
available  for  trial  at  the  next  Standing  Commission 
meeting  and  sent  to  churches  as  soon  as  possible  after 
that,  so  they  can  use  it  as  part  of  their  preparation 
for  World  Conference. 

(b)  Plenary  presenter(s)  need  to  be  selected  with  great  care. 

9.  Need  to  budget  for  adequate  financial  resources. 
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(c)  Group  III:  Overall  Planning 
i)  Introduction 

In  the  course  of  its  meeting  the  Standing  Commission  heard  several 
reports  on  aspects  of  the  overall  planning  for  the  World  Conference. 
There  was  lively  and  critical  discussion  in  many  areas.  These  included 
detailed  consideration  of  several  possible  World  Conference  sites,  focus- 
sing on  the  options  identified  at  the  previous  meeting  in  Dunblane 
(Minutes,  p.  73).  Several  commissioners  emphasized  the  importance  of 
choosing  a location  outside  Europe  and  North  America.  The  time  of  the 
World  Conference  was  also  considered. 

With  regard  to  participants,  it  would  be  vital  to  involve  the  churches' 
most  competent  and  articulate  thinkers  in  the  field  of  "theological  ecu- 
menism": this  does  not,  of  course,  preclude  a wide  range  of  participants, 
representative  of  the  churches  in  their  full  diversity.  It  would  be 
essential  to  ensure  the  fair  participation  of  as  many  WCC  member  churches 
as  possible,  though  not  all  member  churches  could  expect  to  be  present. 
There  was  extensive  consideration  of  the  relation  between  Plenary  Commis- 
sion members  and  other  persons  who  might  be  sent  from  their  church  as 
delegates  to  the  World  Conference. 

From  the  discussion  came  a detailed  plan  for  choosing  the  World  Conference 
venue  from  among  the  current  options.  This  and  other  results  are  indi- 
cated in  the  texts  which  follow. 


ii)  Place  of  the  World  Conference 

Dr  Limouris  presented  a report  on  a visit  to  Durham  in  May  1991  with 
details  about  the  facilities  there.  His  conclusion  was  that  an  adeguate 
plenary  hall  was  not  available,  in  addition  to  other  limited  possibil- 
ities. The  meeting  spent  considerable  time  in  discussing  possible  alter- 
natives. It  finally  accepted  the  following  motion: 

Moved  that  the  Standing  Commission 

A.  approve  the  priority  of  location  for  the  World  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Order  in  the  following  seguence 

1 Hong  Kong 

2 Birmingham 

3 Cyprus,  and 

B.  instruct  the  staff  to  explore  the  following  criteria,  assigning 
them  equal  weight:  costs(l),  facilities  (2),  travel,  and  the  local 
ecumenical  situation,  in  order  of  the  above  preference;  and 

C.  request  the  Moderator,  in  consultation  with  staff  and  on  the  basis 
of  data  obtained  in  B,  to  make  and  to  announce  a decision  on  the 
location  by  1 September  1991,  and  to  promptly  be  shared  with  all 
members  of  the  Standing  Commission. 


1.  Costs  not  to  exceed  Sfr  1.3  million. 

2.  Facilities  for  a maximum  number  of  380  participants. 
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iii)  Numbers  and  Categories  of  Participants 

Members  of  the  group  on  overall  planning  began  to  consider  the  different 
categories  of  participants  in  the  World  Conference.  On  the  basis  of  the 
given  number  of  350  participants  plus  staff,  the  following  very 
preliminary  proposal  emerged.  It  was,  however,  not  yet  discussed. 

Participants  in  the  World  Conference  (Proposal) 


1.  Delegates  of  churches  (including  Commissioners)  180 

2.  Commission  members  (not  appointed  delegates)  35 

3.  Churches  not  represented  on  Faith  and  Order  25 

4.  Christian  World  Communions  15 

5.  Special  guests  20 

6.  Younger  theologians  15 

7.  Executive  staff  10 

8.  Stewards  25 

9.  Press  25 

10.  Technical  staff  30 

TOTAL  380 


iv)  General  Recommendations 

A consultant  in  group  dynamics  and  education  to  act  with  Planning 
Committee  in  January  1992  and  to  be  available  afterwards  to  help  in 
planning  the  flow  of  the  Conference. 

That  the  Working  Paper  be  sent  to  Plenary  Commission,  Friends  of  Faith 
and  Order,  selected  ecumenical  leaders  and  institutes,  seminaries 
(using  available  resources  in  Bossey)  and  Evangelicals  for  response  and 
comment.  This  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a letter  stating  clearly  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  the  Conference  to  be  sent  after  January  1992  and 
inviting  response  by  December  1992.  The  responses  would  influence 
another  revision. 

- That  a Leaflet,  which  might  include  sections  of  the  Canberra  Statement, 
together  with  place,  date,  etc.  be  sent  out.  This  is  to  be  sent  as  an 
announcement  of  the  Conference  to  the  WCC  constituency.  It  is  to  be  in 
languages  of  the  WCC,  but  space  should  also  be  left  for  local  input. 

The  Bible  Study  material  should  be  written  and  printed  by  September 
1992  to  be  used  in  regional  gatherings  and  at  Bossey  during  1992. 

- That  Bossey  be  asked  to  host  a conference  of  theological  students  to 
react  to  the  Working  Paper  and  that  three  regional  conferences  be  held 
in  differing  social-religious-cultural  areas  of  the  world  (sub- 
regional meetings).  In  these  regional  meetings  other  material  might 
be  looked  at. 

A video  of  about  12  minutes  should  be  made  to  be  used  before  and  after 
the  Conference  on  the  missionary  imperative  of  the  visible  unity  of 
the  Church  (in  co-operation  with  CWME/Communication) . There  could  be 
multilingual  commentary,  or  mime. 
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b.  Preparing  the  Churches/Seminaries:  Recommended  Approaches 

1.  Leaflet 

2.  Canberra  Statement 

3.  Video  Presentation 

4.  Select  Bibliography 

5.  Selected  passages  from  BEM  and  other  Faith  and  Order  work 

during  last  10  years  or  so  on  the  unity  issue  in  a small  anthology 
(if  possible) 

6.  Visits  by  Plenary  Commissioners  and  other  WCC  personnel 

7.  Visits  by  leadership  of  the  ecumenical  movement  to  key  areas 
of  World  Council  where  decision-making  occurs 

8.  Bible  Study  material  to  be  disseminated  early  together  with 
prayers  for  the  Conference 


v)  Proposed  Timetable 


Brochure 


First  Draft  June  1991 


December  1991 
January  1992 
- May  1992 


Drafting  Group 
Boston  Consultation 
Printing 


Leaflet 


September  1991 


Standing  Commission  April  1992 

February  1993? 

Worship  and  Bible  Study  Committee 

April  1992  before  Standing  Commission  with  conference  in  a regional 
location 


Local  Committee  Meeting  with  staff  as  soon  as  possible 

(September  1992?) 

Materials  - Brochure  - Rome  materials 

finalized  by  May  1992  for  churches 
leaflet  - announcement  and  details 
audio-visual  video  at  least  by  September  1992 

Personal  Communication 

by  plenary  members  and  local  NCC  colleagues  to  regional  groups, 
seminaries  and  churches 


Local  Preparations 

Local  Committee  for  practical,  spiritual  and  educational  preparation 
- National  ecumenical  involvement  (how  to  involve  national  councils, 
theological  faculties  and  students  in  the  region) 

Visits  by  staff  and  plenary  members.  Central  Committee  involvement 
One  preparatory  committee  meeting  in  the  area 


Follow-up 


can  be  discussed  later 
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2.  UNITED  AND  UNITING  CHUB CHE S 

(a)  Introduction 

Martin  Cressey  introduced  work  in  the  area  of  united  and  uniting  churches, 
referring  to  the  historic  role  of  these  churches  for  Faith  and  Order  (cf. 
Faith  and  Order  By-laws  and  Minutes  of  the  Dunblane  Standing  Commission, 
pp.  66-67);  the  meeting  of  some  100  persons  from  these  churches  at  the 
Canberra  Assembly;  and  the  value  of  the  continuing  "Survey  of  Church 
Union  Negotiations",  a new  edition  of  which  would  appear  later  in  1991. 
As  had  been  agreed  at  Dunblane,  it  would  be  clearly  impractical  to  hold 
another  large  meeting  of  united  and  uniting  churches  before  the  Faith  and 
Order  World  Conference.  A process  was  underway,  however,  towards  signifi- 
cant input  from  these  churches  to  the  conference.  The  interpretive  survey 
planned  at  Dunblane  has  been  done  (see  text  below).  Further  steps  are 
detailed  in  the  following  Minute; 

(b)  Report  to  the  Standing  Commission  and  Minute  of  the  Discussion 

Martin  Cressey  reported  as  Moderator  of  the  Continuation  Committee  of  the 
Fifth  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches,  Potsdam 
1987.  He  referred  to  the  minutes  of  the  Dunblane  Standing  Commission,  p. 
66. 


The  Continuation  Committee  (Dunblane,  para.  2)  ended  its  service  with  the 
Canberra  Assembly  as  foreseen.  A valuable  informal  meeting  of  delegates, 
observers  and  visitors  from  united  and  uniting  churches  at  Canberra 
(para.  3)  broadly  confirmed  the  report  of  the  Fifth  Consultation  as  re- 
presenting the  present  situation  of  united  and  uniting  churches. 

In  relation  to  paras  6-8,  Mr  Cressey  reported  that  he  had  completed  the 
commissioned  interpretive  survey  referred  to  in  para.  6 and  proposed  that 
early  in  1992  it  be  sent  to  the  relevant  churches  for  comment  and  with  an 
enquiry  whether  they  wished  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  to  organize  a 
Sixth  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting  Churches  in  1994, 
possibly  in  Jamaica,  and,  if  so,  with  what  agenda. 

He  further  proposed  that  the  small  group  to  work  on  the  basis  of  the 
interpretive  survey  develop  a contribution  to  the  World  Conference  of  1993 
should  be  gathered  in  connection  with  the  1992  meeting  of  the  Standing 
Commission. 

The  Standing  Commission  welcomed  the  report  and  encouraged  this  process. 


( iii ) WHERE  AND  WHITHER? 

AN  INTERPRETIVE  SURVEY  OF  UNITED  AND  UNITING  CHURCHES, 

WITH  A VIEW  TO  THEIR  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  FIFTH  WORLD  CONFERENCE 
ON  FAITH  AND  ORDER  TO  BE  HELD  IN  1993 

Martin  Cressey 

The  united  and  uniting  churches  of  the  world  are  a very  varied  group  of 
churches,  distinguished  by  their  having  already  taken  or  having  under 
consideration  actions  of  union.  The  list  of  churches  which  have  partici- 
cipated  in  the  five  consultations  of  united  and  uniting  churches,  orga- 
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nized  at  their  request  by  the  WCC  Faith  and  Order  staff,  gives  a number 
for  the  group  of  about  thirty  churches  actually  united  with  many  others 
engaged  in  union  conversations.  They  are  scattered  over  the  world,  differ 
greatly  in  size  and  strength  but  through  their  consultations  and  in  other 
ways  have  recognized  an  affinity  with  one  another.  Though  they  have  so 
far  deliberately  refrained  from  creation  an  international  organisation 
parallel  to  those  of  Christian  World  Communions,  they  do  have  a network 
of  relationships. 

Where  are  the  united  and  uniting  churches? 

The  question  is  asked  not  mainly  about  their  geographical  location  (though 
their  dispersal  gives  them  worldwide  contacts  with  other  churches)  but  of 
their  progress  and  present  situation  in  the  historical  development  of  the 
whole  ecumenical  movement.  Their  progress  has  had  three  main  phases  and 
the  churches  can  be  described  under  four  main  types  whose  emergence  is 
related  historically  to  the  three  phases. 

The  first  phase  runs  from  1817  to  1910  and  is  marked  by  the  emergence  of 
united  churches  in  Germany  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  beginning  with 
the  Prussian  Union  of  1817.  These  churches  bring  together  Lutherans  and 
Reformed  elements,  sometimes  in  a consensus,  more  often  by  permitting 
local  churches  to  choose  either  a confessional  position  or  a local  con- 
sensus. In  the  early  decades  of  their  life  these  churches  met  with  some 
suspicion  that  they  were  a product  of  theological  compromise  with  socio- 
political aims;  the  studies  made  at  the  time  of  the  sesquicentenary  of 
the  Prussian  Union  in  1967  show  that  the  theological  influences  at  work, 
particularly  that  of  Friedrich  Schleiermacher,  were  positive  and  creative. 
He  anticipated  the  developments  which  have  enabled  Lutheran/Reformed  dia- 
logue to  make  important  progress  in  the  post-World  War  II  period,  notably 
in  the  Leuenberg  Agreement  in  Europe.  The  witness  of  the  Reformation 
Churches  is  brought  together  in  these  united  churches  and  it  is  appro- 
priate that  the  North  American  Lutheran-Reformed  bilateral  entitled  one 
of  its  reports  "Marburg  Revisited"  - revisited  in  hope  of  the  agreement 
which  Luther  and  his  contemporaries  could  not  find. 

As  for  so  many  aspects  of  twentieth-century  church  life  the  Edinburgh 
Missionary  Conference  of  1910  brought  decisive  new  insights  to  bear  on 
church  union  also.  The  second  phase  of  unions  runs  from  1910  to  1948, 
the  inauguration  of  the  Church  of  South  India.  The  unions  of  this  period 
specifically  affirm  in  their  schemes  of  union  the  missionary  calling  of 
the  Church  on  the  world's  frontiers;  already  in  the  earlier  phase  the 
Disciples  movement  on  the  advancing  western  frontier  of  the  United  States 
had  pioneered  such  an  approach  but  sadly  it  attracted  the  commitment  of 
individuals  and  local  churches  but  did  not  unite  "mainstream"  denomina- 
tions. Such  union,  in  this  second  phase,  began  in  1925  with  the  union  of 
Congregationalists,  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  in  Canada.  These  three 
Protestant  traditions  have  been  partners  in  a majority  of  the  unions 
since  1910:  in  North  America,  the  Caribbean,  Southern  Africa,  South  Asia. 

In  India  the  United  Churches,  formed  by  Congregationalists  and  Presbyte- 
rians, became  advocates  of  a wider  union,  to  include  Anglicans,  Baptists 
and  Lutherans  at  least.  With  Anglicans  this  came  to  fruition  in  the 
Church  of  South  India,  the  first  united  church  break  through  the  barrier 
between  episcopally-ordered  ministry  and  the  conciliar  oversight  of  other 
Protestant  traditions. 
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At  the  time  of  the  South  India  union  it  seemed  that  the  second  phase  of 
union  would  spread  round  the  world.  Writers  spoke  of  the  possibility  of 
national  and  regional  unions  embracing  Protestants  and  Anglicans  and  in 
communion  with  each  other  across  the  national  and  regional  boundaries. 
Nor  would  it  be  enough  to  seek  a pan-Protestant  union;  Anglicans  in  par- 
ticular could  not  be  content  with  that  and  already  the  Mar  Thoma  Church 
of  South  India  was  making  the  beginnings  of  a link  between  Orthodox 
traditions  and  the  union  movement. 

Yet  with  hindsight  it  can  be  argued  that  a third  and  in  some  ways  diffi- 
cult phase  of  the  life  of  united  and  uniting  churches  began  in  1948  and 
is  still  with  us.  The  Church  of  South  India  had  to  confront  the  hesita- 
tions within  the  Anglican  Communion  about  welcoming  it  into  full  eucha- 
ristic  fellowship  and  this  factor  led  to  changes  of  approach  in  the  North 
India  scheme  which  were  eventually  incorporated  into  the  constitutions  of 
the  Church  of  Bangladesh,  the  Church  of  North  India  and  the  Church  of 
Pakistan.  The  aim  of  the  new  approach  was  to  ensure  that  the  united 
churches  were  fully  acceptable  partners  for  all  the  Christian  World  Commu- 
nions to  which  the  united  churches  had  belonged.  There  was  acceptance  of 
this  kind  for  the  three  South  Asian  unions  but  it  is  arguable  that  the 
changed  approach  was  one  of  the  factors  preventing  or  long  delaying  union 
in  Nigeria,  South  Africa  and  Ghana.  In  Australia  a scheme  for  an  episco- 
pally-ordered  union  reverted  to  the  earlier  pattern  in  bringing  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Methodist  and  Presbyterians  together.  In  Britain  the  United 
Reformed  Church  was  able  to  extend  its  Congregational/Presbyterian  union 
to  include  a majority  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  from  the  Disciples  tradi- 
tion but  a proposed  covenant  with  the  Church  of  England,  the  Methodist  and 
Moravian  Churches  failed  to  secure  the  needed  majorities  in  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  third  phase,  therefore,  is  one  characterised  by  a stronger  insistence 
on  the  one  hand  upon  retaining  a threefold  ministry  in  apostolic  succes- 
sion and  on  the  other  hand  upon  keeping  any  union  process  open-ended  both 
towards  the  Catholic  and  Orthodox  side  and  towards  the  radical  Reforma- 
tion/Pentecostal traditions.  These  two  characteristics  have  given  the 
united  and  uniting  churches  a difficult  agenda,  exemplified  at  their 
fifth  consultation  in  Potsdam,  Germany  in  1987. 

The  Potsdam  Consultation  rightly  focused  on  questions  of  what  progress 
unity  had  enabled  in  mission,  in  participation,  in  renewal  and  in  wider 
ecumenism.  Some  sense  of  frustration  in  some  of  the  united  churches  and 
union  committees  was  evident,  coupled  with  a renewed  affirmation  of  the 
vision  of  unity  which  beckons  them  as  it  does  all  the  member  churches  of 
the  WCC.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  particular  form  of  that  vision 
which  has  been  given  to  the  united  churches  that  is  the  major  concern  of 
this  paper. 

United  and  Uniting 

Let  us  now  consider  the  four  types  of  united  church  currently  in 
existence . 

(a)  There  are  the  mid-European  United  Churches  in  Austria,  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia.  Formed  in  the  nineteenth  century  or  after  the  First  World 
War,  they  have  since  the  Second  World  War  taken  a more  active  part  in  the 
network  of  united  churches,  particularly  through  the  covenant  between  the 
EKU  and  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  USA. 
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(b)  There  are  united  churches  of  the  old  British  Commonwealth  and  the 
USA,  with  a common  cultural  background  which  even  after  union  remain  very 
similar  to  denominational  churches  which  are  still  of  one  confessional 
tradition. 

(c)  There  are  similar  unions  (Churches  of  Christ,  Congregationalist, 
Disciples,  Methodist,  Presbyterian  in  varying  combinations)  in  the  two/ 
thirds  world,  more  affected  by  concern  for  unity  in  mission  than  those  in 
type  (b)  and  more  diverse  because  they  have  sought  to  be  more  closely 
related  to  varying  cultures  in  Africa,  the  Caribbean  and  Asia, 

(d)  The  South  Asian  group,  the  only  ones  so  far  to  break  through  the 
"episcopal"  barrier  to  become  episcopally-ordered  churches  in  communion 
with  all  their  parent  Christian  World  Communions  including  the  Anglican 
Communion. 

What  mgst  be  emphasized  about  all  four  types  is  that  every  union  so  far 
achieved  and  even  scheme  so  far  tabled  for  consideration  has  recognized 
the  incompleteness  of  the  particular  union  achieved  or  sought.  This  is 
the  positive  side  to  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  (1948  and  on- 
wards) third  phase  of  the  union  process. 

All  the  united  and  uniting  churches  have  also  acknowledged  the  importance 
of  other  aspects  of  the  ecumenical  search  for  unity.  For  a time  they  had 
been  deeply  critical  and  suspicious  of  the  Christian  World  Communions, 
seeing  them  as  obstacles  to  union  at  the  national  and  regional  levels  and 
protectors  of  European/North  American  hegemony.  These  hesitations  have 
not  entirely  vanished  but  the  bilateral  dialogues,  encouraged  particularly 
by  the  Second  Vatican  Council  and  its  ecumenical  policy,  have  established 
a positive  role  for  themselves  in  working  out  the  convergences  between 
particular  traditions.  The  fact  that  they  have  also  given  a renewed 
importance  to  the  CWCs  as  international  bearers  of  those  traditions  is 
more  difficult  to  evaluate. 

What  can  United  and  Uniting  Churches  now  contribute  to  the  making  con- 
crete and  specific  of  visible  unity  as  aimed  for  in  terms  of  the  WCC 
Constitution? 

First  in  the  list  of  "functions  and  purposes"  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  set  out  in  its  Constitution  is:  "To  call  the  churches  to  the  goal 
of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship  expressed 
in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  and  to  advance  towards  that  unity 
in  order  that  the  world  may  believe." 

The  Canberra  Assembly  of  the  WCC  in  1991  provided  a kind  of  commentary  on 
that  aim  in  its  statement  "The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and 
Calling".  As  the  united  and  uniting  churches  consider  that  statement, 
what  can  they  contribute  to  its  development  and  the  quest  for  unity  which 
the  statement  again  sets  before  the  churches? 

It  must  first  be  said  that  the  contribution  to  be  offered  cannot  be  based 
on  a claim  that  only  united  churches  know  about  renewal  and  mission.  The 
self-critical  report  of  the  Potsdam  consultation  of  1987  makes  it  plain 
that  not  all  the  hopes  expressed  in  the  schemes  of  union  have  been  ful- 
filled: churches  united  to  engage  more  effectively  in  mission  and  to  be 
renewed  by  a fuller  sharing  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  many  gifts  - but  they 
have  continued  to  experience  the  limitations  of  commitment  among  their 
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members  and  the  incompleteness  of  the  union  achieved.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  positively,  the  united  churches  have  learned  to  rejoice  in  signs  of 
zeal  and  renewal  in  their  sister  churches  of  all  traditions. 

A vision  of  unity 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  inter-connection  between  visible  unity,  renewal 
and  mission  is  not  pragmatic,  and  certainly  is  not  automatic.  It  is  a 
theological  and  spiritual  vision.  United  churches  do  not  always  fulfil 
their  vision  and,  though  divided,  churches  by  the  grace  of  God  still 
engage  in  mission  and  experience  renewal;  but  the  logic  of  a mission 
which  transcends  human  division  and  of  a renewal  which  builds  up  the 
unity  of  the  many  limbs  in  one  body  is  that  the  church  which  is  both  the 
result  of  and  the  agent  of  mission  should  be  visibly  one.  Renewal  and 
mission  are  essentially  related  to  authentic  visible  unity,  though  not 
confined  to  the  places  where  that  unity  is  currently  but  only  in  part 
realised. 

The  bodily  structure  of  unity 

The  united  and  uniting  churches  can  contribute  to  the  quest  for  unity  at 
least  seven  specific  elements,  which  are  not  at  all  their  exclusive  pos- 
session but  have  become  particularly  and  emphatically  part  of  their 
experience . 

(1)  They  know  that  common  decision-making  is  vitally  important. 

The  WCC  Vancouver  Assembly  in  1983  identified  as  marks  of  witnessing 
unity"  a common  understanding  of  the  apostolic  faith",  " a full  mutual 
recognition  of  baptism,  the  eucharist  and  ministry"  and  "common  ways  of 
decision-making  and  ways  of  teaching  authoritatively".  Both  bilateral 
and  multilateral  conversations  between  churches  have  brought  much  progress 
on  the  first  two  marks  of  unity  identified  at  Vancouver.  The  united  and 
uniting  churches  have  added  to  this  progress  by  realizing  the  first  two 
marks  and  have  also  acted  upon  the  third  mark  of  unity. 

To  belong  with  other  Christians  in  an  ecumenical  organisation,  local, 
regional  or  world-wide,  is  to  accept  them  as  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Christ.  Yet  there  is  still  a certain  distancing  of  ourselves  from  one 
another:  when  a statement  or  an  action  by  a church  is  announced,  it  is 
still  possible  to  say,  "That  does  not  represent  the  views  of  my  church: 
we  would  not  do  anything  like  that".  The  step  of  union  closes  that  gap 
and  removes  the  possibility  of  that  self-distancing.  In  the  united 
church  I have  to  take  responsibility  of  the  views  and  actions  of  fellow- 
members.  Of  course,  there  will  be  matters  on  which  we  can  agree  to 
differ,  within  the  constitution  of  the  united  church,  but  there  will  also 
be  a common  commitment.  Ho  ecclesiology  is  complete  which  expresses 
doctrine  or  enables  sacramental  communion  without  also  formulating  a 
basis  for  common  decision-making  and  implementing  decisions.  So  far  the 
bases  for  the  various  unions  have  been  able  to  be  different  according  to 
circumstances  - what  churches  are  uniting,  in  what  place,  in  what  context: 
eventually  there  must  come  a time  when  all  churches  fully  own  one  another 
within  common  structures  and  teaching  and  loyalty. 

(2)  The  united  churches  also  recognise  the  need  for  a realistic 
focussing  of  unity  in  locality. 
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The  phrase  "local  church"  is  very  variously  used.  For  some  it  naturally 
means  a single  congregation  who  meet  regularly  for  worship;  for  others  it 
means  the  congregations  and  their  ministers  who  form  a diocese  under  a 
presiding  bishop,  for  yet  others,  including  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  it 
refers  to  the  territorial  Episcopal  Conferences  or  similar  jurisdictions. 
Yet,  however  the  phrase  is  used,  it  points  to  the  limits,  arising  from  our 
limited  human  capacity  for  relationships,  upon  the  effectiveness  and  visi- 
bility of  the  church  for  particular  Christians  and  indeed  for  human  obser- 
vers from  outside  the  church  fellowship.  The  sense  of  belonging  with 
other  Christians  in  the  committed  manner  described  in  section  (1)  of  the 
list  of  elements  is  existentially  known  in  relationships  and  structures 
which  are  located. 

There  will  always  be,  for  the  most  universal  expression  of  Christian 
unity,  sub/structures  of  this  local  kind  and  for  most  Christians,  most  of 
the  time,  it  will  be  this  local  church(in  whichever  of  the  senses  noted 
above)  that  is  the  focus  of  their  commitment  to  the  one,  holy,  catholic 
and  apostolic  church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

(3)  The  united  churches  are  aware  of  a lack  in  their  present  structures, 
namely  a sense  of  universal,  world-wide  relatedness;  their  awareness  of 
this  lack  is  istself  part  of  their  contribution  to  the  quest  for  unity. 

The  united  churches  since  their  individual  inaugurations,  and  also  parti- 
cularly through  the  series  of  their  five  consultations,  have  faced  a 
dilemma  about  how  to  express  their  relatedness  beyond  the  local  church 
(in  whichever  of  the  senses  in  (2)  above). 

Each  united  church  has  been  conscious  of  moving  from  particular  denomina- 
tional traditions  into  a union  of  them  which  transcends  its  origins.  They 
have  not  given  up  their  links  with  those  churches  which  are  still  of  one 
or  other  of  the  confessional  traditions  which  in  united  churches  have  come 
together.  Most  of  them  belong  to  more  than  one  of  the  structured  Church 
World  Communions.  Yet  their  experience  of  union  makes  them  deeply  aware 
of  the  confessional  and/or  structural  limitations  of  the  CWCs. 

The  united  churches  have  therefore  resisted  various  proposals  that  they 
should  form  an  international  or  transnational  association  of  such 
churches.  Between  their  five  consultations  they  have  conducted  their 
relationships  by  way  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  WCC  or  by 
bilateral  contacts  such  as  the  covenant  between  the  EKU  and  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  USA.  The  continuation  committees  of  the  consulta- 
tions have  been  deliberately  restricted  to  some  administrative  functions 
in  seeing  that  resolutions  of  the  consultations  are  made  known  and  com- 
mended to  the  various  churches  for  their  action. 

Yet,  significantly,  the  united  churches  are  not  satisfied  with  this  state 
of  affairs.  There  is  talk  of  at  least  a "networking"  between  them,  and 
even  those  who  still  hesitate  about  this  see  it  as  part  of  their  witness 
to  affirm  that  local  united  churches  must  reach  out  beyond  locality  to 
touch  universality.  It  has  been  valuable  for  them  to  discuss  this  theme 
with  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  theologians  who  are  approaching  it  from 
"the  other  end",  seeking  a valid  understanding  of  how  a universal  church 
roots  itself  locally. 

(4)  Unity,  mission  and  renewal  all  involved  participation  by  every 
member  of  the  church. 
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The  1987  Potsdam  consultation  laid  great  emphasis  on  participation.  Dr 
Alan  Black,  the  Australian  sociologist,  presented  a major  paper  on  "Unity, 
Renewal  and  Participation  in  United  and  Uniting  Churches"  and  in  para- 
graphs 20  and  21  of  the  report  of  the  consultation  the  issue  is  addressed 
both  positively  and  negatively:  "United  and  uniting  churches  seek  to 
embody  such  marks  of  full  participation  as  respect  for  the  gifts  of  all, 
the  welcoming  of  diversity,  and  a greater  role  for  those  who  have  so  far 
been  excluded  from  positions  of  leadership  and  decision-making.  We  ack- 
nowledge that  full  participation  is  often  not  achieved  even  where  there 
are  structures  which  would  enable  this." 

While  it  is  a sociological  task  to  identify  achievements  and  needs  in 
this  matter,  it  is  a theological  insight  which  sets  the  task.  In  para- 
graph 19  of  the  Potsdam  report  the  emphasis  is  that  "The  call  for  full 
participation  is  rooted  in  God’s  'participation'  through  Christ  in  the 
life  of  his  world. . . United  and  uniting  churches  should  fashion  their 
life  after  the  pattern  of  Jesus,  who  rejected  all  divisions  based  on 
nationality,  ethnicity,  gender  and  ritual  practice,  social  strata,  age 
and  degree  of  physical,  mental  and  social  ability  and  disability". 

This  insistence  on  participation  as  a theological  calling  has  direct 
implications  for  church  constitutions  and  schemes  of  union. 

(5)  United  churches  have  been  able  to  come  into  being  only  by  adopting  a 
basis  of  comprehensiveness. 

None  of  the  uniting  churches  has  claimed  to  have  solved  every  issue, 
theological  or  structural,  upon  which  Christians  have  disagreed.  Rather, 
they  have  identified  certain  issues  has  having  been  those  which  divided 
them;  they  have  then  either  moved  to  the  conviction  that  they  were  not 
issues  which  should  have  been  church-divisive  or  that  a particular 
understanding  can  overcome  the  division.  Alongside  those  central  issues 
which  require  one  or  other  form  of  resolution,  they  have  seen  many  others 
which  are  either  matters  which  can  properly  be  left  to  individual 
conscience  and  local  decisions  or  can  be  placed  for  solution  on  the 
agenda  of  the  united  church.  The  latter  require  solution  for  the  pace, 
good  order  and  effective  mission  of  the  church  but  do  not  heed  to  be 
resolved  before  union  takes  place. 

This  experience  of  the  nature  of  comprehensiveness  has  a direct  bearing 
on  ecumenical  discussions  of  such  questions  as  the  hierarchy  of  truths, 
unity  in  essentials  and  freedom  in  all  else,  the  role  of  the  ecumenical 
creeds  and  so  on. 

(6)  United  churches  emphasise  the  possibility  and  desirability  of  a 
unity  in  diversity,  a diversity  not  only  in  doctrine. 

The  theme  of  unity  in  diversity  has  been  widely  explored  in  bilateral  and 
multilateral  contacts  between  the  churches.  United  and  uniting  churches 
contribute  to  such  exploration  not  only  a doctrinal  comprehensiveness 
(see  (5)  above)  but  add  a testimony  to  the  enrichment  of  their  life  by  a 
diversity  in  worship,  even  in  forms  and  modes  of  baptism,  a diversity 
also  in  life-style,  methods  of  evangelism  and  service  to  the  community. 
Whenever  a united  church  has  come  into  being,  it  has  spent  its  first 
years  discovering  aspects  of  its  common  life,  derived  from  the  uniting 
traditions,  which  had  not  even  been  thought  about  in  the  process  of 
union.  Occasionally  there  is  even  a sense  of  shock  that  such  things 
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happen  in  one  of  the  local  churches  which  is  now  "ours"!  Yet  the  overall 
impression  is  of  a positive  experience,  which  enables  a hopeful  approach 
to  the  questions  addressed  in  Michael  Kinnamon's  book  "Truth  and  Commu- 
nity: Diversity  and  Its  Limits  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement" (WCC,  1988). 

The  churches  have  needed  means  to  keep  a balance  such  as  the  "conscience 
clause"  of  the  United  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  Kingdom:  "The  United 
Reformed  church,  believing  it  is  through  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit  that 
Jesus  Christ  holds  his  people  in  the  fellowship  of  the  One  Body,  shall 
uphold  the  rights  of  personal  conviction.  It  shall  be  for  the  Church  in 
safeguarding  the  substance  of  the  faith  and  maintaining  the  unity  of  the 
fellowship,  to  determine  when  these  rights  are  asserted  to  the  injury  of 
its  unity  and  peace."  Both  parts  of  the  clause  are  important  - the 
guarding  of  personal  freedom  and  the  guarding  of  unity  and  peace.  The 
very  existence  of  such  clauses  has  frequently  been  perceived  as  the  main 
reason  why  dispute  and  division  have  been  avoided. 

(7)  United  churches  are  future-orientated. 

Paul  Devanandan  at  the  inaugural  Amsterdam  Assembly  of  the  WCC  compared 
the  situation  of  the  younger  and  older  churches:  "While  we  talk  in  terms 
of  'unity'  in  the  hope  of  a future  good  to  to  be  realised,  you  of  the 
older  churches  invariably  think  in  terms  of  'reunion',  with  your  minds 
retracing  the  past  history  of  divisions  hallowed  by  the  memory  of  saints 
and  martyrs.  This  seems  to  be  a fundamental  difference  in  outlook.  It  is 
responsible  for  your  emphasis  on  a 'federal  basis'  of  union  while  our 
insistence  is  on  'organic'  union."  Time  has  not  8yet!)  removed  that  dif- 
ference: progress  in  the  bilaterals  and  elsewhere  has  suggested  that  one 
could  remove  the  world  'invariably'  from  the  comment  on  the  older  churches 
and  the  younger  churches  now  have  their  own  saints  and  martyrs,  and  are 
sometimes  trapped  in  the  memory  of  them.  Nevertheless  an  unofficial 
meeting  among  delegates,  observers  and  visitors  from  united  and  uniting 
churches  at  the  WCC  Canberra  Assembly  in  1991  still  affirmed  that  "united 
churches  tended  to  look  forward,  while  the  traditional  denominations 
tended  to  look  backward;  ...  a united  church  faced  the  challenge  to 
develop  its  own  identity,  this  posed  problems,  but  was  ultimately  a gain 
for  the  church".  The  same  meeting  placed  "a  strong  emphasis  on  the  goal 
of  unity  - this  should  not  be  for  the  sake  of  the  institution  alone  but 
for  the  sake  of  mission  in  and  to  the  world". 

Let  that  be  the  final  note  of  this  survey,  which  is  intended  not  as  itself 
the  contribution  of  the  united  and  uniting  churches  to  the  forthcoming 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  but  as  the  basis  for  preparing  such  a 
contribution.  To  be  faithful  to  the  seven  elements  of  united  church 
experience  enumerated  above,  the  basis  needs  to  be  a launching  pad. 

In  words  of  Fred  Pratt  Green's  hymn,  "A  Song  of  celebration"  - 

"We  need  not  now  take  refuge  in  tradition 
. . . but  use  it  as  a springboard  of  decision, 
to  follow  him,  whose  Kingdom  is  at  hand." 
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3.  WCC  PROGRAMMATIC  REORGANIZATION:  A RESPONSE 

(a)  Introduction 

The  Standing  Commission  considered  with  great  care  the  then-current  pro- 
posal for  programmatic  restructure  of  the  WCC.  This  proposal  had  been 
developed  by  WCC  staff;  it  raised  serious  difficulties  for  faith  and  Order 
staff.  It  was  to  be  reviewed  and  developed  at  a meeting  of  the  WCC  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  Advisors  (at  which  Moderator  Mary  Tanner  and  Metropo- 
litan Bartholomew  would  be  present)  in  July  1991;  this  meeting  should  pro- 
pose a reorganization  plan  for  adoption  by  the  WCC  Central  Committee  in 
September  1991. 

Three  plenary  sessions  were  devoted  to  discussion  of  the  proposal  and  of 
successive  drafts  of  a text  to  be  taken,  together  with  a covering  letter 
to  the  WCC  General  Secretary,  by  the  Moderator  and  Metropolitan  Bartho- 
lomew to  the  July  meeting.  In  its  reflection  on  the  proposal  the  Standing 
Commission  emphasized  the  absolute  necessity  of  maintaining,  in  any  new 
WCC  structure,  a clear  visibility  and  mandate  for  Faith  and  Order:  this 
was  demanded  by  the  WCC  Constitution,  by  its  member  churches,  and  had 
been  strongly  affirmed  by  the  Canberra  Assembly.  With  regard  to  the  sug- 
gested linking  of  Faith  and  Order  with  the  Commission  on  World  Mission 
and  Evangelism,  Commissioners  affirmed  an  important  theological  connec- 
tion between  the  areas  of  unity  and  of  mission,  but  questioned  the 
"actual  operational  effects"  of  such  a liaison:  unity  and  mission,  it  was 
noted,  each  deserved  the  focus  and  visibility  which  would  come  from  being 
in  a separate  programme  unit.  At  the  same  time  commissioners  noted  the 
importance  of  cooperation  with  all  areas  of  the  WCC,  and  the  necessity 
for  Faith  and  Order  to  pursue  the  search  for  unity  in  close  contact  with 
the  life  and  witness  of  the  churches  today. 

After  extensive  discussion  the  following  text  was  agreed  upon  as  an  "aide- 
memoire"  of  the  Standing  Commission's  reflections,  to  be  used  by  the 
Moderator  and  Metropolitan  Bartholomew  in  representing  Faith  and  Order's 
point  of  view  during  the  July  WCC  Executive  Committee  and  Advisory  Group 
meeting. 

(b)  "TOWARDS  SETTING  PROGRAMME  PRIORITIES  AND  PROGRAMMATIC  STRUCTURE 

FOR  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 
BEYOND  THE  CANBERRA  ASSEMBLY" 

A response  to  the  staff  paper  for  the  guidance  of  the  Moderator  of  the 

Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  others  attending  both  the  Standing 

Commission  and  the  Executive  Committee/Advisory  Group  in  July  1991 


An  Aide-Memoire  of  Discussions 

The  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  met,  as  a core  group  with 
consultants,  on  the  basis  of  a mandate  from  the  Central  Committee  at 
Canberra  to  further  the  preparation  of  the  1993  World  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Order.  It  was  very  much  aware  of  its  privilege  in  being  set  up  as  a 
commission  before  any  other  such  appointments  have  been  made  by  the  new 
Central  Committee. 
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The  Standing  Commission  at  the  start  of  its  working  together  reviewed  the 
mandate  and  By-Laws  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  noted  the  seven 
constitutional  functions  set  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  WCC  Constitution. 

Reflection  on  the  Canberra  Assembly  conveyed  to  the  Standing  Commission 
some  awareness  of  the  present  concerns  of  the  member  churches,  concerns 
which  are  focussed  upon  the  way  in  which  the  WCC  is  to  carry  out  its  basic 
constitutional  functions  rather  than  upon  particular  guestions  of  struc- 
ture. The  latter  have  their  own  importance  but  the  Standing  Commission 
believes  that  they  should  be  kept  clearly  subordinate  to  a review  of  the 
general  nature  and  working  of  the  WCC  and  indeed  that  a discussion  of 
structure  before  the  general  review  would  be  premature. 

The  Standing  Commission  was  made  aware  of  the  "priorities"  paper  prepared 
by  WCC  staff  with  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  'aide-memoire'  and  of  the 
forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Group  in  July  1991  with  the  Moderator 
of  the  Standing  Commission  and  also  Metropolitan  Bartholomew,  a member  of 
the  Standing  Commission,  as  participants.  This  aide-memoire  was  prepared 
for  their  guidance  on  the  basis  of  discussion  in  the  Standing  Commission. 
The  privilege  of  the  Standing  Commission  in  meeting  before  the  Advisory 
Group  meeting  was  perceived  as  producing  a responsibility  both  in  parti- 
cular and  in  general. 

In  particular  the  Standing  Commission  had  to  ask  how  structural  changes 
might  affect  the  preparation  of  the  World  Conference.  In  this  connection 
the  Standing  Commission  readily  affirmed  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
World  Conference  open  to  the  inter-relationships  of  WCC  tasks,  inter- 
relationships stressed  both  at  Canberra  and  in  the  "priorities"  report. 
Better  cooperation  of  sub-units  would  benefit  the  preparation  of  the 
World  Conference. 

In  general  the  Standing  Commission  felt  a responsibility  to  consider  how 
to  follow  up  the  reports  from  the  previous  period  of  intensive  Faith  and 
Order  activity  (reports  which  are  already  "preparatory  volumes"  for  the 
World  Conference)  and  also  to  look  bevond  1993  to  the  long-term  future  of 
the  movement  towards  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church,  that  movement  which 
is  a far  greater  reality  than  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  a move- 
ment all  the  more  important  in  this  time  of  uncertainty  in  the  life  of  so 
many  member  churches. 

The  Standing  Commission  is  convinced  of  the  need  to  relate  its  future  work 
to  the  tasks  of  other  units  in  the  WCC.  In  the  periods  before  the  Can- 
berra Assembly  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  readily  responded  to  Central 
Committee  reguests  for  joint  studies,  e.g.  with  the  sub-unit  on  Women  in 
Church  and  Society,  with  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism  and  with  Church 
and  Society.  It  sees  important  opportunities  for  such  working  in  future, 
e.g.  with  JPIC,  on  conciliarity  and  covenanting  and  also  through  the 
"Church  and  World"  report  of  the  Unity  and  Renewal  study.  It  also  wel- 
comes proposals  for  bringing  into  the  work  of  the  Commission  concerns  such 
as  those  for  worship  and  spirituality  and  Christian  and  Jewish  theological 
linkages . 

So  these  comments  on  the  information  conveyed  to  the  Standing  Commission 
from  the  "priorities"  report  is  not  the  product  of  any  rigid  inherited 
patterns  of  work  in  the  Commission.  On  the  contrary,  the  proposal  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  report  for  two  Programme  Units,  one  on  Mission  and  one  on 
Unity,  is  intended  to  leave  more  flexibility  for  Faith  and  Order  to  relate 
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not  only  with  CWME  but  also  with  other  units.  Indeed,  the  Standing  Com- 
mission hopes  that  the  Advisory  Group  will  not  feel  obliged  to  restrict 
its  considerations  to  the  proposals  in  the  "priorities”  report;  other 
possibilities  for  inter-relating  units  could  be  considered. 

The  Standing  Commission  therefore  hopes  that  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  Advisory  Group  will  wish  to  ensure  that  the  member  churches  have  a 
voice  in  the  process  of  setting  priorities  and  deciding  a programmatic 
structure  to  implement  them.  The  Standing  Commission  does  not  claim  to 
know  better  than  the  staff  what  the  churches  think  but  it  is  precisely 
because  it  is  unsure  on  this  point  that  it  would  welcome  a report  from 
the  Advisory  Group  which  put  to  the  Central  Committee  and  the  churches 
matters  for  discussion  and  decision  rather  than  any  finalized  conclusions 
on  the  "priorities"  report. 

It  is  in  this  broadest  context  that  the  Standing  Commission  invites  the 
Advisory  Group  meeting  of  July  1991  to  consider  a number  of  important 
questions  about  the  two  different  proposals  in  the  "priorities"  report 
concerning  issues  of  Faith  and  Witness. 

These  questions  may  be  formulated  as  follows: 

1.  How  far  is  the  current  programmatic  discussion  being  constrained  by 
the  acknowledged  financial  difficulties  of  the  WCC  and  its  member 
churches?  We  believe  that  the  churches  are  ready  to  respond  to  a clear 
presentation  of  priorities  and  therefore  that  the  present  financial  dif- 
ficulties need  not  be  the  governing  factor  and  that  they  can  be  overcome 
as  the  WCC  faithfully  pursues  its  avowed  goals.  To  project  more  clearly 
the  vocation  of  the  WCC  will  require  equal  emphasis  on  the  seven  constitu- 
tional "functions"  of  the  WCC.  The  "priorities"  report  offers  in  its  main 
text  a unit  for  education,  two  units  for  concerns  and  actions  of  justice 
and  service  but  only  one  unit  for  three  of  the  seven  "functions",  those 
which  concern  unity  and  mission. 

2.  Which  of  the  two  proposals  will  better  enable  Faith  and  Order  to  take 
seriously  the  issues  of  mission  and  CWME  to  take  seriously  the  issues  of 
unity?  Organisational  change  does  not  necessarily  improve  communication 
of  concerns  and  can  indeed  "swallow  up"  important  aspects  of  work. 

3.  Which  of  the  two  proposals  better  reflects  the  strong  emphasis  on 
"Faith  and  Order"  issues  and  tasks  (as  well  as  on  mission)  which  came  from 
many  different  churches  and  groups  at  and  since  Canberra?  Which  of  the 
two  proposals  will  enable  the  many  aspects  of  the  movement  towards  visible 
unity  (e.g.  bilaterals,  united  and  uniting  churches,  multilateral 
studies)  to  be  brought  and  held  together? 

4.  Will  the  proposal  for  one  Programme  Unit  actually  achieve  greater 
flexibility  by  having  fewer  centres  of  oversight  and  administration,  since 
the  breadth  of  the  concerns  of  unity,  renewal  and  mission  will  require, 
even  within  such  a single  unit,  differentiated  oversight  and  administra- 
tion? 

5.  Will  the  proposal  for  a Programme  Unit  on  both  Unity  and  Mission 
require  a renegotiation  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  its  relation- 
ship with  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission?  What  will  be  the  consequences 
of  such  a renegotiation? 
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6.  In  financial  terms,  how  would  a single  Programme  Unit  handle  the  fact 
that  CWME  has  much  more  designated  funding  than  Faith  and  Order  has?  The 
Standing  Commission  has  not  the  financial  evidence  to  assess  this  matter 
but  it  is  clearly  important.  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  Central  Committee  that 
Faith  and  Order  should  build  on  the  goodwill  shown  at  Canberra  to  gather 
its  own  designated  funding? 

7.  If  staff  is  being  reduced  overall,  and  therefore  presumably  for  the 
whole  group  of  sub-units  connected  with  unity,  renewal  and  mission,  will 
having  one  Programme  Unit  actually  help  with  the  stated  problem  that  the 
Faith  and  Order  staff  is  too  small  a group  to  be  treated  separately  - i.e. 
how  can  a reduced  CWME  staff  have  spare  capacity  to  help  in  dealing  with 
Faith  and  Order  issues  and  tasks?  Covering  two  of  the  constitutional 
"functions"  of  the  WCC  by  taking  in  issues  of  worship  and  spirituality 
could  justify  an  increase  of 

Faith  and  Order  Executive  staff  to  something  like  eight  from  the  present 
four . 

8.  Is  not  the  Appendix  proposal  for  two  Programme  Units  a better  way  of 
enabling  each  of  the  two  units  to  feed  to  and  receive  from  the  new 
Division  of  Responsibilities  the  material  for  a real  exchange  between  the 
WCC  and  all  the  churches? 

9.  Will  not  the  Appendix  proposal  also  more  readily  facilitate  the 
continuance  of  the  worldwide  "networks"  of  persons  whose  participation  in 
consultations  is  essential  for  both  CWME  and  Faith  and  Order  if  their 
staffs  are  to  work  effectively? 


4.  NOMINATIONS  OF  MEMBERS  FOR  STANDING  AND  PLENARY  COMMISSIONS 

About  one  half  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  had  been 
appointed  already  in  February  1991  by  the  WCC  Central  Committee,  at  its 
meeting  immediately  following  the  Canberra  Assembly.  The  additional 
members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission,  and  members  of  its 
Plenary  Commission,  were  appointed  by  Central  Committee  at  its  next 
meeting  in  September  1991.  Some  additional  members  of  the  Plenary  Com- 
mission are  to  be  appointed  at  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  August 
1992. 

The  Standing  Commission,  at  its  meeting  in  Rome,  discussed  at  length  the 
confessional,  geographical,  gender,  age  and  other  criteria  for  a represen- 
tative and  well-balanced  set  of  commissioners.  This  process  included  no 
less  than  four  reports  from  the  Nomination  Committee  (Veronica  Swai, 
Moderator),  and  subseguent  discussion.  The  full  participation  of  women 
was  affirmed;  there  was  helpful  discussion  about  the  proper  numerical 
representation  of  the  various  Orthodox  churches.  There  were  many  appeals 
for  persons  from  particular  confessions,  regions  or  nations,  and  several 
emphasized  the  need  to  involve  younger  theologians. 

It  was  agreed  not  to  choose  the  Faith  and  Order  Vice-Moderators  at  this 
meeting,  but  to  wait  until  the  full  Standing  Commission  had  been  ap- 
pointed. It  was  recognized  that  this  would  create  difficulties  in  the 
World  Conference  planning  process,  as  it  had  been  expected  that  the  Faith 
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and  Order  Moderator  and  Vice-Moderators,  together  with  the  Moderators  of 
the  three  planning  groups,  would  form  its  Planning  Committee.  (For  mem- 
bership, see  p.  88ff). 


5.  SUMMARY  OF  ACTIONS  TAKEN  BY  THE  COMMISSION 

I .  NOMINATIONS 

1.  Standing  Commission 

The  names  for  the  second  half  of  the  Standing  Commission,  already  approved 
at  Dunblane  1990,  were  confirmed  and  four  names  for  open  places  were 
added. 

2.  Plenary  Commission 

It  was  agreed  not  to  fill  all  the  120  places  in  order  to  secure  some 
flexibility  in  view  of  future  developments  and  the  World  Conference. 

A list  with  97  places  and  91  names  was  approved  in  principle  with  the 
understanding  that  some  adjustments  (e.g.  in  view  of  percentage  of  women) 
might  have  to  be  made  before  Central  Committee  in  September.  This  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Moderator  and  Director. 

3.  Vice-Moderators 

It  was  decided  to  wait  with  the  election  of  Vice-Moderators  until  the  full 
Standing  Commission  has  been  appointed. 


II.  WCC  PROGRAMME  PRIORITIES  AND  STRUCTURE 

A majority  of  the  members  expressed  their  preference  for  the  alternative 
proposal  (Appendix  to  the  Programme  and  Structure  document)  to  have  sepa- 
rate programme  units  on  unity  (Faith  and  Order)  and  mission  (CWME).  An 
Aide-Memoire  on  this  issue,  together  with  a letter  of  the  Moderator  to  Dr 
Castro,  was  accepted.  It  will  be  transmitted  to  Dr  Castro  and  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Moderator,  Metropolitan  Bartholomew  and  Archbishop  Keshi- 
shian  during  the  July  meeting  of  Executive  Committee  and  Advisory  Group. 


III.  FIFTH  WORLD  CONFERENCE 

1.  Overall  Responsibility 

Overall  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  the  World  Conference  will 
rest  with  the  Standing  Commission  and  with  the  Moderator  and  Vice- 
Moderators  . 

2.  Place,  Date,  Participants 

Concerning  the  place  of  the  World  Conference  the  Standing  Commission 
adopted  the  following  resolution  (10  for,  1 against): 
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Moved  that  the  Standing  Commission 

A.  approve  the  priority  of  location  for  the  World  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Order  in  the  following  sequence: 

1 . Hong  Kong 

2.  Birmingham 

3.  Cyprus,  and 

B.  instruct  the  staff  to  explore  the  following  criteria,  assigning 
them  equal  weight:  costs  (1),  facilities  (2),  travel,  and  the  local 
ecumenical  situation,  in  order  of  the  above  preference;  and 

C.  request  the  Moderator,  in  consultation  with  staff  and  on  the  basis 

of  data  obtained  in  B,  to  make  and  to  announce  a decision  on  the 

location  by  1 September  1991,  and  promptly  be  shared  with  all  members 
of  the  Standing  Commission. 

It  was  decided  that  Rev.  Janet  Crawford  would  make  a preliminary  investi- 
gation in  Hong  Kong.  If  this  were  positive,  then  Dr  Gennadios  Limouris 
and  Dr  Yeow  Choo  Lak  should  visit  Hong  Kong.  If  it  were  not  necessary  to 
visit  Hong  Kong,  then  the  Moderator,  Dr  Limouris  and  possibly  another 

English  member  would  visit  Birmingham.  In  case  of  a negative  outcome,  the 
Moderator  and  Dr  Limouris  would  visit  Nicosia.  The  Director  might  be 
involved  whenever  necessary.  Concerning  the  date,  the  original  date  set 
at  Dunblane  was  confirmed:  2-17  August  1993,  including  arrival  and 
departure  days,  2 days  Standing  Commission  before  and  2 days  Plenary 
Commission  after  the  conference. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  date  could  be  moved  by  a few  days  if  this  is 
required  by  the  place.  It  was  also  agreed  that,  having  decided  to  hold  a 
meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  early  in  1993,  the  Standing  Commission 

would  need  to  meet  for  only  one  day  and  add  the  other  day  to  the  World 

Conference  - if  finances  allow. 

Concerning  participants  it  was  agreed  to  keep  (with  some  flexibility)  to 
the  new  number  of  about  350  and  first  proposals  for  the  different  cate- 
gories were  made.  The  number  of  visitors  should  be  limited  if  available 
space  makes  this  necessary. 

3.  Theme  and  Sub-Themes 

The  theme  and  sub-themes,  proposed  at  Dunblane,  were  modified  with  the 
understanding  that  they  (especially  the  sub-themes)  are  still  provisional: 

Towards  Koinonia  in  Faith,  Life  and  Witness 

(1)  Confessing  One  Faith  of  the  Apostles  to  God's  Glory 

(2)  Sharing  a Common  Sacramental  Life  in  Christ 

(3)  Called  to  Common  Witness  for  a Renewed  World 

(4)  Growing  into  Koinonia  so  that  the  World  may  Believe 

4.  Preparation  of  the  World  Conference 

The  holding  of  the  Conference  should  be  announced  as  soon  as  the  place 
and  date  are  definite.  A leaflet  should  be  prepared  in  September  and  other 
possible  means  of  information  (e.g.  a video).  A local  committee  has  to  be 
set  up  in  1992.  Churches,  Commission  members,  ecumenical  organizations. 
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etc.  should  be  involved  in  the  preparation.  The  letter  of  invitation  has 
to  go  out  after  further  planning  at  the  January  1992  preparatory  meeting. 


The  following  core  groups  for  the  preparation  were  set  up: 


(a)  Working  document  on  theme /sub -themes 


Metropolitan  G.  Yohanna  Ibrahim 
Prof.  Jean  Tillard 
Prof.  Yemba  Kekumba 


Bishop  Barry  Rogerson 
Prof.  Nicolas  Lossky 
Dr  Melanie  May 


(b)  Worship  and  Bible  Studies 


Rev.  Janet  Crawford 
Orthodox  member 
Prof.  Kyung  Sook  Lee 


Bishop  John  Onaiyekan 

Dr  William  Rusch 

and  about  three  expert  advisors 


(c)  Organization,  Finances  and  Programme 


Dr  Paul  Crow 

Rev.  Prof.  Yuri  Avvakumov 
Dr  Yeow  Choo  Lak 


Rev.  Martin  Cressey 
Rev.  Raquel  Rodriguez 
Dr  H.O.  Russell 


5.  Next  Tasks  of  the  (Core)  Preparatory  Groups 

(a)  Theme/Sub-Themes  (Working  Document) 

The  members  of  the  group  will  prepare  first  drafts  on  the  basis  of  Rome 
suggestions  and  guidelines.  First  drafting  meeting  in  Bristol,  19-23  De- 
cember 1991.  Draft  is  then  considered  by  January  1992  preparatory  meeting 
and  sent  to  Commission  members  and  friends.  Standing  Commission  in  April 
1992  will  finalize  draft  working  document  which  is  sent  (in  the  form  of  a 
brochure?)  to  the  churches  in  May  for  their  comments  and  suggestions 
before  the  end  of  1992.  Standing  Commission  in  January  1993  will  continue 
to  work  on  the  working  document  with  the  help  of  comments  received. 

(b)  Worship/Bible  Study 

The  group  will  have  a first  meeting  in  December  1991,  if  possible  at  the 
location  of  the  World  Conference.  It  will  continue  to  plan  Bible  study  in 
small  groups,  major  biblical  lectures  and  some  material  in  order  to  help 
churches  to  engage  in  biblical  reflection.  Planning  for  worship  will  also 
continue.  The  group  will  then  meet  for  two  days  prior  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mission in  April  1992  to  prepare  their  suggestions  for  the  Standing  Com- 
mission. A further  meeting  is  foreseen  later  in  1992. 

(c)  Combined  Meeting  on  Theme.  Programme  and  Finance 

The  group  will  meet  6-14  January  1992,  at  Boston  together  with  2-3  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  two  groups  and  Standing  Commission  members  not 
present  at  Rome.  The  first  two  days  (7  and  8 January)  will  be  a consulta- 
tion on  theme  and  sub-themes  with  10-15  North  American  ecumenists.  The 
meeting  itself  will  revise  the  drafts  of  the  working  document,  define  the 
criteria  and  process  of  invitations,  consider  programme  structure, 
finances  and  other  matters. 
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IV.  OTHER  FAITH  AND  ORDER  WORK 

Ongoing  activities  in  the  areas  of  Week  of  Prayer,  United/Uniting  Churches 
and  bilateral  conversations  have  to  be  continued,  but  should  be  related 
wherever  possible  to  the  World  Conference. 

Work  on  major  studies  like  Apostolic  Faith,  Unity/Renewal  and  Ecclesio- 
logy,  insofar  is  it  is  not  directly  integrated  into  the  preparation  and 
programme  of  the  World  Conference,  has  to  be  very  limited  for  the  time 
being.  The  Apostolic  Faith  and  Church  and  World  study  documents  will  need 
support  and  follow-up.  A plan  for  a joint  consultation  with  Bossey/PTE  on 
ecclesiology  in  July  1992  was,  with  additional  suggestions,  accepted. 


V.  FAITH  AND  ORDER  STAFF 

The  Standing  Commission  expressed  its  deep  appreciation  for  the  faithful 
services  of  Mrs  Eileen  Chapman  who  will  retire  at  the  end  of  October  1991. 
Ms  Silke-Petra  Berg j an  was  welcomed  at  the  meeting  as  a candidate  for  the 
vacant  executive  position  to  be  appointed  by  Executive  Committee  in  July. 


VI.  DATES  OF  MEETINGS 

1991:  19-23  December.  Bristol , Group  on  Theme/working 

document 

December,  Group  on  Worship/Bible  Studies 

1992:  6-14  January,  Boston.  North  American  consultation  and 

general  preparatory  meeting 

3-10  April,  Standing  Commission 

1993:  5-12  January.  Standing  Commission 

(always  including  days  of  arrival  and  departure) 

2-17  August,  WORLD  CONFERENCE 
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IV.  APPBHDICKS 


■ 


. 


' 
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1.  SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  THE  MEETING 

Sermon  at  Opening  Worship 
20  June  1991 

Horace  0.  Russell 


Genesis  11:9 

Therefore  it  was  called  Babel,  because  there  the  Lord  confused  the 
language  of  all  the  earth;  and  from  there  the  Lord  scattered  them 
abroad  over  the  face  of  all  the  earth. 

Acts  2:44,  45 

All  who  believed  were  together  and  had  all  things  in  common;  they 
would  sell  their  possessions  and  goods  and  distribute  the  proceeds  to 
all,  as  any  had  need. 


My  first  word  to  you  is  one  of  deep  appreciation  at  being  invited  by  the 
Director  to  preach  to  you  on  the  occasion  of  the  assumption  of  a new  man- 
date after  Canberra.  This  worship  service  has  a special  significance,  not 
only  because  it  will  gather  up  the  fruits  of  the  past  and  chart  a course 
of  study  for  the  future;  not  only  because  it  will  of  necessity  struggle 
in  doing  this,  with  the  cataclysmic  events  of  world  and  church  today;  not 
only  because  in  doing  this  each  of  us  will  be  painfully  aware  of  the 
shortcomings  of  our  own  faith-communities  and  be  indicted  by  our  own  per- 
sonal deficiencies;  but  perhaps  most  importantly  because  in  our  time  to- 
gether we  shall  become  aware,  beginning  with  this  service,  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  drawing  our  communions  into  communion  and  each 
of  us  into  the  sharing  and  partaking  of  that  Spirit.  It  is  therefore  for 
me  (and  I am  sure  for  all  present)  a personal  pleasure  to  have  leading  us 
at  this  time  as  Moderator  Dr  Mary  Tanner,  whose  wisdom,  warmth,  caution, 
candour  and  daring  we  have  come  to  know,  love  and  respect.  In  this 
special  moment  we  assure  her  of  our  full  cooperation  and  our  prayers. 

The  events  of  Canberra  are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  those  present  here 
who  attended;  and  for  those  of  us  who  were  at  home  the  events  were 
followed  in  the  press.  That  Canberra  coincided  with  the  Gulf  War  was  for 
some  of  us  symbolic  because  the  two  events  illustrate  the  theme  for  today: 
"Solidarity  in  Danger  or  Concord  in  Devotion?"  While  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  all  the  reasons  why  our  nations  were  in  the  Gulf,  one  thing  seems 
to  be  certain.  They  were  there  for  their  own  self-interest.  Nations  had 
gotten  together  against  a common  enemy,  a common  danger  as  they  saw  it, 
and  in  that  effort,  language  barriers  were  overcome;  cultural  and  social 
divisions  were  bridged,  and  even  religious  differences  found  some  resolu- 
tions. And  listening  to  those  who  have  returned  and  those  who  were  under 
some  strain  each  speaks  of  the  esprit  de  corps,  the  sense  of  oneness,  the 
feeling  of  solidarity  as  they  faced  that  common  danger. 

I will  remember  as  a youngster  a similar  feeling  when  the  church  building 
in  which  my  father  preached  was  devastated  by  a terrible  hurricane  with 
32  people  trapped  inside.  I will  remember  even  now  the  solidarity  I felt 
with  my  father  and  others  as  amid  the  flying  debris  we  worked  to  drag 
those  people  to  safety.  There  is  a spirit  which  binds  men  and  women 
together  when  huddled  in  fear,  a spirit  now  unknown  to  the  disciples  who 
were  huddled  in  prayer  in  the  Upper  Room  (Acts  1:13). 
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I dare  say  you  have  had  your  experience  too.  May  I ask  you  a question, 
and  through  you  the  faith  community  to  which  you  belong?  Is  solidarity 
in  danger  why  are  you  here  today?  Is  the  ecumenical  movement  of  the  90 ' s 
ultimately  motivated  for  mission  and  unity  because  we  face  a common 
threat?  Is  the  driving  force  behind  that  long  list  of  acronyms  which  Tom 
Best  so  graciously  explained  in  his  book  Vancouver  to  Canberra  but  an 
expression  of  a deep  seated  struggle  of  the  Church,  and  even  the  Christian 
faith,  for  survival?  Is  our  gathering  a matter  of  "solidarity  in  danger"? 

Enlightened  self-interest 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  There  is  something  positive  and  healthy 
in  self-preservation  and  self-interest.  There  is  the  need  for  limits 
because  they  do  preserve  life  by  setting  the  parameters  of  survival. 
There  is  such  a thing  as  enlightened  self-interest.  But  these  parameters 
do  not  necessarily  determine  the  quality  of  life.  There  is  all  the 
difference  between  life  lived  in  the  safety  and  protection  of  a gilded 
cage,  and  life  lived  in  the  freedom  of  the  wide-open-spaces  with  all  its 
dangers.  And  the  Triune  God  leads  us  into  wide-open-spaces  even  though 
we  walk  at  times  "in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death"  (Ps.  23:4). 

The  contrast  between  Babel  (Gen.  11)  and  Pentecost  (Acts  2)  is  the  con- 
trast between  the  limits  of  freedom  and  the  freedom  of  limits.  It  is  the 
contrast  between  the  futile  human  attempts  to  control  the  Triune  God  and 
the  acceptance  of  the  will  of  the  Triune  God,  as  supreme  in  our  personal 
lives,  our  corporate  life  and  in  the  universe.  Ultimately  these  biblical 
stories  are  about  the  struggle  to  find  meaning  for  self  and  community 
within  the  limits  of  human  possibilities  - the  ius  humanum  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  acceptance  of  self  in  community  with  the  limits  of  the 
command  of  the  Triune  God  - the  ius  divinum. 

And  there  is  always  tension  between  the  two  and  confusion  in  recognizing 
them.  The  confusion  was  already  there  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  There 
is  very  little  that  we  know  about  the  worshippers  and  visitors  to  Jerusa- 
lem that  day  but  this  we  know:  some  of  them  recognized  that  there  were 
strange  happenings  in  their  midst.  Indeed,  some  said  they  had  heard  "the 
rehearsal  of  God's  deeds  of  power"  (Acts  2).  Others  had  heard  no  such 
thing.  All  they  were  aware  of  was  a group  of  men  who  seemed  to  be  "drunk" 
(Acts  2:18).  The  Holy  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirits  of  humankind  - how 
can  we  tell  the  difference? 

That  question  has  baffled  the  church  for  centuries.  Indeed  inspired  men 
and  women  in  the  name  of  the  Triune  God  have  persecuted,  marginalized  with 
excommunication  and  rejected  each  other  in  the  quest  for  authentic  mean- 
ing. Make  no  mistake  about  it,  there  is  dirge  which  accompanies  many  a 
Te  Deum,  a dirge  begun  at  Nicea  in  its  anathemas,  a dirge  sung  in  every 
crusade  and  in  every  beat  of  the  Inquisitor's  drum,  a dirge  sung  as  the 
postlude  to  many  an  act  done  in  the  name  of  purity  of  faith,  the  discovery 
of  truth  and  meaning.  How  can  we  know  the  difference?  We  know  it  only 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  itself  has  been  given  to  us.  We  know  it  when,  as 
individuals  and  as  a corporate  body,  there  is  an  attitude  of  continuous 
repentance,  a continuous  response  to  our  Baptism  and  a continous  recall- 
ing of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
Love  and  the  unmerited  Grace  of  the  Triune  God  (Acts  2:28).  It  was  this 
Love  and  this  Grace  which  led  the  believers  to  have  "all  things  in 
common,  sharing  their  possessions,  celebrating  their  faith  in  the  temple, 
breaking  bread  together  in  their  homes  and  sharing  their  lives  with  all 
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good  will  (Acts  2:43-47).  This  is  the  concord  of  devotion  and  it  derives 
from  the  worship  of  the  Risen  and  Ascended  Lord. 

But  this  is  easier  said  than  done  as  the  blessed  Peter,  the  Pentecost 
preacher,  was  soon  to  discover.  It  is  easy  to  talk  community  and  fellow- 
ship with  kindred  spirits  and  on  familiar  territory,  for  to  Peter  Jerusa- 
lem was  home  ground  (Acts  2:14-21).  But  when  Cornelius,  the  centurion 
from  Caesarea,  enters  the  picture  the  story  is  different.  We  have  read 
the  Scriptures.  When  the  Holy  Spirit  delimits  the  limits,  there  is 
always  a problem.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  inner  struggle  in  St  Peter’s 
inner  self  to  go  beyond  the  boundaries,  to  be  open  and  to  do  so  despite 
the  consequences  (Acts  10:11).  The  blessed  Paul  was  nearly  assassinated 
by  his  own  countrymen  because  they  thought  he  had  gone  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries by  bringing  Greeks  into  the  Temple  (Acts  21:27:33).  And  we  are  well 
aware  how  in  this  very  city  of  Rome  he  was  martyred  because  his  Jewish 
brethren  felt  he  had  strained  the  limits  and  gone  beyond  the  boundaries. 
There  may  be  some  symbolic  significance  in  the  fact  that  His  tomb  lies 
outside  the  city  gates  (Acts  28:17-22). 

And  there  are  those  of  us  who  can  tell  the  stories  of  the  Caribbean,  of 
Latin  America,  of  North  America,  of  Africa,  of  Asia,  of  Europe  and 
Australia-Asia,  men  and  women  who  were  martyred  because  the  Holy  Spirit 
given  to  them  and  to  their  companions  stirred  up  in  them  a new  freedom 
which  led  them  beyond  the  boundary  limits.  And  one  thing  stands  out  with 
I clarity  in  these  stories:  they  all  confess  that  beyond  the  ius  humanum, 
they  discovered  a peace  which  could  not  be  described,  a joy  whose  depth 
[ they  could  not  understand,  and  a love  which  embraced  them  in  a deeper 
communion  with  God  and  the  community  of  their  fellow  human  beings. 

Today,  as  we  begin  our  meeting,  we  recognize  that  apart  from  the  World 
Conference  this  Commission  now  possesses  a central  theme,  ecclesiology . 
In  the  months  and  years  which  lie  ahead,  no  doubt  there  will  be  presenta- 
tions, papers,  studies  and  articles  written  by  most  of  us  and  our 
colleagues  in  scholarly  journals  and  magazines.  The  Word  addressed  to 
you  today  would  plead  with  you  as  a Commission  never  to  forget  that  we 
are  bound  by  the  limits  of  this  world.  This  Commission  must  never  forget 
that  it  is  bound  by  a world  of  narrow  nationalism;  a world  of  particular 
and  specific  cultural  and  language  identities;  a world  of  modified  yet 
definable  social,  political  and  economic  systems;  a world,  in  short,  of 
complex  diversity  which  affects  the  traditions  and  even  the  Tradition  of 
our  faith-communities.  And  we  should  also  be  mindful  that  the  days  are 
passing  in  which  the  limits  and  the  boundaries  are  set  exclusively  by 
the  Christian  faith. 

But  as  I plead  with  you  not  to  forget,  I plead  with  you  also  to  remember 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  sent  into  the  world  and  is  ever  present 
within  it.  The  Word  would  ask  you  to  remember  that  with  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  a new  freedom  is  let  loose  in  the  world  to  be  and  to  become. 
The  Word  asks  you  to  remember  that,  because  of  this,  you  and  the  Church 
are  not  limited  "by  hardship",  or  distress,  or  persecution  or  nakedness 
or  famine  or  sword"  (Rom  8:35-39)  - or  by  theological  formulations. 

As  we  consider  this  new  freedom  to  be  and  to  become,  increasingly  the 
question  as  to  what  is  ius  humanum  and  what  is  ius  divinum  will  confront 
us.  (As  a matter  of  fact,  some  discussion  of  the  sort  has  already  been 
taking  place  in  some  bilaterals.)  In  face  of  this,  let  us  always 
remember  that  God,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  sovereign  over  the  Church  and  over 
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the  life  of  each  believer  and  is  therefore  free  to  push  the  Church  and 
us,  the  people  of  God,  beyond  the  boundaries.  What  this  will  mean,  I do 
not  know.  But  this  I do  know,  to  borrow  and  modify  a phrase  from  the 
English  dramatist,  Shakespeare,  the  Holy  Spirit  "transmutes  the  dull  base 
metal  of  our  several  Babels  into  the  gold  of  so  many  Pentecost  " . For  the 
Holy  Spirit  transforms  crowds  with  no  purpose  into  communities  bound  by 
the  Love  of  God  and  the  love  of  other  fellow  human  beings. 

What  a contrast  - on  the  one  hand  the  discordant  notes  of  the  guns  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  chanting  their  dirge  of  human  destruction  bound  together  in 
a "solidarity  in  danger"  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  celebration  of  the 
Canberra  Assembly  with  its  songs  of  praise,  its  prayers  of  repentance 
and,  despite  all  that  tended  to  disrupt,  in  the  end  the  loving  acceptance 
of  each  other  because  each  and  all  have  been  loved  by  God  and  to  each  and 
to  all  God  has  given  the  Holy  Spirit. 

And  in  this  contrast  is  the  stark  choice  facing  humankind:  pogroms  or 
prayers.  And  I firmly  believe  that  what  we  shall  do  these  days  will  have 
its  own  creative  effect  - for  we  have  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Let  us  pray:  0 Holy  Spirit  of  the  Triune  God,  grant  us  gathered  here  and 
all  the  faithful  in  every  nation  under  heaven,  the  assistance  that  in  all 
these  things  we  are  more  than  conguerors  through  Him  who  loved  us.  Help 
us  to  be  convinced  that  neither  death  nor  life,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  powers,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  anything  else  in 
all  creation  will  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord  (Rom.  8:38),  whom  to  love  is  perfect  freedom.  Amen. 
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Sermon,  23  June  1991 
Melanie  A.  May 


Job  38:1,5-11  2 Cor  5:14-17  Mark  4:35ff 

In  the  name  of  God,  Father,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  sent  the 
Spirit,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life. 


It  is  not  difficult  to  identify  with  the  image  of  a whirlwind  or  "a  great 
storm  of  wind".  As  an  American,  first  and  foremost  it  is  the  Desert 
Storm  that  is  there  before  my  eyes.  Not  a war  well-won  or  over.  We  will 
all  - whether  materially  or  spiritually  - be  living  with  the  wreckage  of 
human  life  and  of  the  earth  for  a long  time  to  come.  Not  a war  at  all. 
It  was  a massacre.  To  prove  to  our  anguished  and  still-arrogant  American 
selves  that  our  power  is  not  waning,  at  least  not  militarily.  It  was  a 
slaughter.  Innocents  sacrificed  - Iraqis,  Kuwaitis,  Palestinians  - on 
the  altar  of  American  self-interest.  An  abomination  to  God,  Creator  of 
all. 

As  a Christian  committed  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  first  and  foremost 
it  is  Canberra  that  is  conjured  up  by  the  image  of  a whirlwind  or  "a 
great  storm  of  wind".  Not  an  assembly  well-accomplished  or  over  either. 
We  will  all  be  living  with  the  rancor  and  residual  disappointment  felt  by 
many  people  and  many  churches  for  many  reasons  for  a long  time  to  come. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  an  assembly  at  all,  if  this  means  moving  us  closer  to 
the  visible  unity  of  the  Church.  It  was,  according  to  most  accounts, 
more  like  the  Tower  of  Babel  than  Pentecost.  It  was  built  on  the  regard 
of  one  another  from  a human  point  of  view.  This  is  to  say,  the  particula- 
rities of  culture,  language,  confession,  race,  gender,  age  were  not 
recognized  as  the  gifts  of  God  for  all  God's  people,  were  not  received  as 
blessings  brought  by  the  many  members  of  Christ's  body  - "If  the  whole 
body  were  an  eye,  where  would  be  the  hearing?  If  the  whole  body  were  an 
ear,  where  would  be  the  sense  of  smell?  ..  As  it  is,  there  are  many  parts, 
yet  one  body"  - but  particularities  became  possessions  to  be  preserved 
and  protected.  Representation  of  one  another  within  the  body  was  rele- 
gated as  a relic.  Idols  to  self-interests  and  special  issues  were  more 
visible  than  the  unity  in  our  diversity  which  we  say  we  seek. 

As  a Christian  committed  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  I am  also  aware  that 
many  churches  came  to  Canberra  already  feverish  with  self-interests  and 
special  issues,  articulate  in  arguments  about  structure  and  strategy,  a 
fever  that  soars  as  statistics  shrink:  the  numbers  of  people  and  pieces 
of  silver  in  our  purses,  our  present  preoccupation.  The  whirlwind,  the 
"great  storm  of  the  wind",  stirred  up  in  Canberra  mirrored  a mindset  back 
home,  heavy  ladening  many  hearts. 

I want  to  be  clear  that  I am  not  among  those  mourning  the  much-discussed 
disestablishment  of  the  so-called  mainline  Protestant  churches  in  my  North 
American  context.  I am  not  among  those  mourning  the  movement  of  the 
Christian  heartland  southward,  even  eastward.  I Ml  among  those  mourning 
the  current  confusion  of  structure  and  strategy  with  the  substance  of  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  to  which  we  are  called  to  bear  witness  in  a new  day. 
I am  among  those  mourning  the  unwillingness  of  many  churches  to  speak  the 
truth  that  sets  us  free  from  the  fear  that  holds  us  in  thrall,  free  to 
receive  the  new  thing  God  is  doing  among  us  in  these  days. 
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Held  in  thrall  by  fear  we,  with  the  disciples,  demand  of  Jesus:  "Teacher, 
do  you  not  care  if  we  perish?"  Our  fear,  we  believe,  is  fear  that  we  will 
perish.  Shrinking  statistics  we  assume  to  be  a sure  sign.  But  brothers 
and  sisters,  let  us  hear  Jesus'  words  in  response  to  the  disciples'  demand 
and  let  us  wrestle  well  with  their  witness  to  us.  Jesus  said:  "Why  are 
you  afraid?  Have  you  no  faith?"  Why  are  we  afraid?  Have  we  indeed  no 
faith,  faith,  in  the  words  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews,  being  "the  assur- 
ance of  things  hoped  for,  the  conviction  of  things  not  seen  ...  By  faith 
we  understand  that  the  world  was  created  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  what 
is  seen  was  made  out  of  things  which  do  not  appear",  faith  in  God's  creat- 
ing all  things  new  in  Christ? 

Why  are  we  afraid?  I offer  these  reflections  in  response.  During  the 
last  year,  as  I have  had  to  reckon  the  reality  of  life  and  death  for  my- 
self, I have  begun  to  believe  that  deeper  than  our  fear  of  death  is  our 
fear  of  life.  We  fear  being  fully  alive,  altogether  alive,  in  a death- 
dealing, drug-dealing  world  of  divisions,  in  a world  wherein  moral  and 
theological  neutrality  in  tandem  with  spiritual  numbness  have  come  to 
count  as  humanity.  We  are  afraid  of  life  abundant,  as  the  myth  of  scar- 
city has  seeped  into  the  very  marrow  of  our  bones.  We  fear  the  fulness 
of  life,  the  new  creation  promised  us  by  God  in  Christ. 

Why  are  we  afraid  of  life  abundant?  We  fear  life,  for  first  of  all  it 
means  facing  and  feeling  our  mere  mortality.  We  are  flesh  and  blood 
creatures.  Flesh  is  frail  and  failing.  We  bleed.  Pain  punctuates  the 
passages  of  life.  And  life  passes  away.  "All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all 
its  beauty  is  like  the  flower  of  the  field.  The  grass  withers,  the 
flower  fades,  when  the  breath  of  the  Lord  blows  upon  it;  surely  the 
people  is  grass",  spoke  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

Our  comfort  comes  as  the  next  passage  from  the  prophet  is  pronounced: 
"The  grass  withers,  the  flower  fades;  but  the  word  of  our  God  will  stand 
for  ever".  I am  convinced  we  will  hear,  really  hear,  the  word  of  our  God 
only  when  we  reckon,  really  reckon,  the  reality  of  our  mere  mortality. 
As  long  as  we  are  preoccupied  with  the  work  of  our  hands,  prepossessed  by 
this  as  intimation  of  our  immortality,  our  hands  will  not  be  open  to 
receive  God's  gifts  to  us. 

We  are  flesh  and  blood  creatures  who  bear  God's  image  and  so  are  called 
to  be  creators  as  well.  But  time  and  time  again  we  confuse  our  work  of 
creation  with  God's  work  of  creation.  Out  of  the  whirlwind  God's  word  to 
Job  - so  sunken  in  self-pity  by  the  passing  away  that  accompanies  all 
life  - was:  "Where  were  you  when  I laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth? 
Tell  me,  if  you  have  understanding.  Who  determined  its  measurement  - 
surely  you  know!  Or  who  stretched  the  line  upon  it?  On  what  were  its 
bases  sunk,  or  who  laid  its  cornerstone,  when  the  morning  stars  sang 
together,  and  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God  shouted  for  joy?"  Then 
comes  the  text  appointed  for  this  morning,  making  clear  the  distinction 
of  creator  and  creation:  "Or  who  shut  in  the  sea  with  doors,  ...  pre- 
scribed bounds  for  it,  and  set  bars  and  doors,  and  said:  "thus  far  shall 
you  come,  and  no  farther,  and  here  shall  your  proud  waves  be  stayed."  So 
to  us  - sunken  in  our  own  self-pity  as  statistics  shrink  and  as  the  work 
of  our  hands  appears  to  wither  - God's  word  is  heard  again:  "here  shall 
your  proud  waves  be  stayed".  Anticipating  Jesus'  words  to  the  waves  of 
which  the  disciples  were  afraid:  "Peace!  Be  still!"  These  words  do  not 
call  us  to  cease  our  work.  They  do  call  us  to  clarity  about  what  is  in 
God's  hands  and  what  is  in  our  hands.  The  visible  unity  of  the  Church 
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is  in  God's  hands.  It  is  God's  new  creation  in  Christ  which  we  seek.  It 
is,  as  was  affirmed  again  at  Canberra,  God's  gift  to  us.  A gift  which  we 
may  receive,  may  make  manifest,  only  as  our  hands  are  open.  Not  preoccu- 
pied or  prepossessed.  Not  holding  on  in  fear.  Rather  hands  held  open, 
ready  to  receive. 

Ready  also  to  relinguish.  The  theological  context  of  relinguishment  is 
creation,  not  cross.  God's  own  act  of  creation  was  an  overflowing  from 
the  fulness  of  God’s  triune  life.  The  new  comes  to  be  only  as  the  old 
has  passed  away.  This  passing  away  is  not  sacrifice  so  much  as  self- 
offering for  the  sake  of  new  life,  a new  creation. 

New  creation  in  Christ  may  come  to  be,  this  is  to  say,  as  we  members  of 
this  communion  let  go  the  work  of  our  hands,  the  texts  that  witness  to 
words  we  can  say  together.  Let  go  as  we  let  BEM  go,  so  these  texts  may 
live  more  abundantly  than  we  can  ourselves  sustain,  a life  fuller  than 
the  purposes  may  set  forth.  New  creation  in  Christ  may  come  to  be  as  we 
Christians  let  go  the  institutional  forms  with  which  we  have  come  to 
identify  the  Church,  committed  not  to  shoring  up  sagging  and  spiritually 
(as  well  as  financially!)  beleaguered  bureaucracies,  but  to  searching  for 
seeds  of  new  creation  in  Christ,  for  signs  of  Christ  reconciling  us  to 
himself . 

For  the  sake  of  the  world  God  so  loves.  Love  is  the  message  at  the  heart 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  A message  about  loving  our  neighbours. 
Those  like  us.  Those  not  like  us.  The  unlikely.  Even  our  enemy.  The 
unlovely.  A message  about  loving  ourselves.  Our  own  unlikeliness.  Our 
own  unloveliness.  So  we  are  not  so  prone  to  whip  our  own  "proud  waves". 
For  we  are  a generation  of  scapegoaters , pointing  our  fingers  to  the 
failings  out  there  in  the  others,  rather  than  reckoning  the  reality  of 
our  own  merely  mortal  life  as  creatures  who  bear  God's  image.  Rather 
than  reckoning  the  mere  mortality  of  the  ways  we  have  made  the  Church  and 
its  unity  manifest  to  this  point  on  our  pilgrimage. 

Perhaps  what  we  are  prone  to  articulate  as  perishing  - "Teacher,  do  you 
not  care  if  we  perish?"  - is  a passing  away  so  that  God's  new  creation  in 
Christ  can  more  fully  come  to  be.  And  we  who  are  committed  to  the  visible 
unity  of  the  Church  are  called  amid  our  fear  to  awaken  in  faith  and  walk 
into  God's  future. 

My  prayer  is  that  God  may  thereby  preserve  us  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  is  not  our  possession  to  preserve.  My  prayer 
is  that,  by  God's  grace,  we  may  thereby  be  set  free  to  become  the  body  of 
Christ.  Not  a body  defined  by  drawing  and  defending  boundaries.  Not  a 
broken  body,  fractured  and  fragmented  and  unable  to  act.  The  body  of 
Christ  is  a body  whose  members  no  more  count  trespasses  against  one 
another  than  God  counts  our  trespasses  against  us.  My  prayer  is  that,  as 
God  made  Christ  "to  be  sin  who  knew  no  sin,  so  that  in  him  we  might 
become  the  righteousness  of  God",  we  may  face  and  feel  the  mere  mortality 
of  our  life,  so  we  may  open  our  hands  to  receive  God's  gift  of  life 
abundant.  My  prayer  is  that  we  may  thereby  make  manifest  new  creation  in 
Christ,  whose  body  broken  was  and  is  and  is  to  be  offered  for  us  and  for 
the  life  of  the  world. 
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2.  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH  AS  KOINONIA:  GIFT  AND  CALLING 

- Drafts  and  Final  Text  - 


Introduction 

At  its  meeting  in  Rome,  the  Standing  Commission  was  able  to  celebrate  the 
successful  completion  of  an  important  four-year  process.  This  was  the 
development  of  a text  on  the  nature  - and  challenge  - of  the  unity  we 
seek,  and  its  adoption  by  the  WCC  Canberra  Assembly  in  February  1991. 
This  text  joins  and,  we  hope,  advances  the  series  of  wCC  Assembly 
statements  on  unity. 

Each  of  the  three  stages  of  the  text  is  given  below,  preceeded  by  its 
original  accompanying  explanatory  note. 

(a)  The  Unity  Statement:  Etchmiadzin  (Initial)  Text  (July  1990) 

The  1987  Central  Committee  of  the  WCC  requested  Faith  and  Order 
to  undertake  "a  fresh  consideration  of  the  concepts  and  forms  of 
the  'Unity  We  Seek*  and  to  prepare  a draft  statement  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  1991  WCC  Assembly  at  Canberra".  Drawing  on  prepa- 
ratory considerations  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  and  Plenary 
Commission  in  1988  and  1989,  a Faith  and  Order  consultation  at 
Etchmiadzin,  Armenia,  USSR,  in  July  1990,  prepared  the  following 
statement: 


1.1  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  one.  Its  unity  is  none  other  than  the 
unity  in  diversity  manifested  by  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost.  The 
sustaining  source  of  this  unity  is  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Church  is 
called  by  God  to  live  in  unity  as  sign  and  servant  of  the  reign  of  God 
and  of  the  wholeness  and  reconciliation  which  God  gives  to  all  creation; 
to  live  out  its  oneness  in  Christ  in  worship  and  ministry;  and  to  live  by 
the  Spirit  for  manifold  common  witness  to  all  people.  Yet  the  churches 
are  divided;  therefore  God  calls  them  to  manifest  the  unity  of  the  Church 
in  the  world  today. 

1.2  We  acknowledge  with  gratitude  that  through  the  ecumenical  movement 
the  churches  have  been  led  closer  to  one  another  in  mutual  understanding, 
theological  convergence,  common  prayer,  shared  witness  and  service.  Yet 
we  also  recognize  with  pain  that  many  Christians  and  churches,  who  have 
developed  their  own  ways  of  co-operation  and  shared  life,  do  not  feel  able 
to  belong  to  a common  ecumenical  movement;  that  old  divisions  still  per- 
sist, whilst  even  new  ones  arise;  that  we  have  often  failed  to  draw  the 
consequences  for  our  life  of  that  agreement  which  we  have  achieved  and 
have  even  sometimes  become  satisfied  to  co-exist  in  division. 

II.  1 The  unity  of  the  Church  to  which  we  are  called  is  a unity  in 
apostolic  faith  confessed  in  common;  it  is  the  communion,  koinonia,  formed 
and  sustained  by  the  Word  of  God  in  a sacramental  life,  entered  by  the  one 
baptism  and  celebrated  together  in  the  eucharist,  leiturqia,  a life 
together  in  which  members  and  ministries  are  mutually  recognized.  In  this 
life  together  we  follow  as  co-workers  Christ's  mission  to  the  world,  as 
the  gospel  of  God's  grace  is  proclaimed  and  service,  diakonia,  is  offered 
to  all. 
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II.  2 The  churches  recognize  that  in  their  own  life  and  in  their  relation- 
ships with  one  another  unity  is  present  and  active,  but  in  different  ways 
and  degrees.  The  search  for  the  full  realization  of  unity  consists  in 
the  efforts,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  reach  a point  where  all  the 
churches  can  perceive  in  one  another  the  presence  of  the  one  body  of 
Christ  and  can  enter  into  living  communion  with  one  another,  a communion 
which  is  a credible  sign  of  the  new  creation. 

III. l  The  unity  of  the  Church  to  which  we  are  called  joins  us  in  pilgrim- 
age together.  The  goal  in  history  of  this  pilgrimage  is  conciliar  commu- 
nion fully  manifested  both  on  a local  and  a universal  level.  In  such  con- 
ciliar communion  churches  are  bound  together  at  all  levels  in  sustained 
and  sustaining  relationships,  in  worship  and  witness,  deliberation  and 
action.  Personal,  collegial  and  communal  forms  of  ministry  are  intended 
to  serve  the  life  together  in  this  communion. 

III.  2 Conciliar  communion  allows  for  different  organizational  forms  and 
theological  traditions  and  for  diversities  arising  from  various  cultural, 
ethnic,  and  historical  contexts.  In  this  communion  these  differences  and 
diversities  are  reconciled  and  transformed  in  such  a way  that,  as  gifts 
of  the  Spirit,  they  contribute  to  the  richness  and  fullness  of  the  one 
Church  of  Christ. 

IV.  1 The  unity  of  the  Church  to  which  we  are  called  demands  mutual  sensi- 
tivity, caring  and  accountability.  In  taking  specific  steps  together  we 
express  and  encourage  the  enrichment  and  renewal  of  Christian  life,  as  we 
learn  from  one  another,  work  together  for  justice  and  peace,  care  together 
for  God's  creation,  suffer  and  rejoice  in  solidarity,  and  pray  with  and 
for  one  another.  Thus  the  churches  will  grow  together  towards  that  one- 
ness which  is  given  by  God. 

IV. 2 The  unity  of  the  Church  which  is  God's  gift  and  our  calling  is  not 
for  the  good  of  the  churches  alone  but  for  the  fulfillment  of  God's  pur- 
pose in  the  world  into  which  Jesus  Christ  came.  Enabled  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  it  is  a sign  for  the  renewal  of  humankind,  a means  through  which 
God  gives  healing  for  a broken  and  threatened  world.  Thus  in  the  con- 
ciliar communion  in  which  this  unity  finds  expression,  the  churches  look 
beyond  themselves  and  await  in  expectation  that  perfect  unity  when  God 
will  be  all  in  all. 
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(b)  The  Unity  Statement:  Dunblane  (Revised)  Text  (August  1990) 

The  1987  Central  Committee  of  the  WCC  requested  Faith  and  Order 
to  undertake  "a  fresh  consideration  of  the  concepts  and  forms  of 
the  'Unity  We  Seek'  and  to  prepare  a draft  statement  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  1991  WCC  Assembly  at  Canberra".  Drawing  on  prepa- 
ratory considerations  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  and  Plenary 
Commission  in  1988  and  1989,  a Faith  and  Order  consultation  at 
Etchmiadzin,  Armenia,  USSR,  in  July  1990,  and  the  meeting  of  the 
Standing  Commission  at  Dunblane,  Scotland,  in  August  1990, 
prepared  the  following  statement: 


1.1  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  within  God's  purpose,  is  one.  It  is 
called  to  glorify  God.  The  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost  manifested  the 
dynamic  unity  in  diversity  of  the  Church.  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  love  of  God  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  enable  the 
one  Church  to  live  as  sign  and  servant  of  the  reign  of  God  and  the  recon- 
ciliation which  God  provides  for  the  whole  of  creation.  Yet  the  churches 
are  painfully  divided.  Their  scandalous  division  endangers  and  damages 
the  credibility  of  their  witness  to  the  world  in  worship  and  service. 
God  therefore  summons  the  churches  to  repentance.  The  Lord  calls  them  to 
overcome  all  human  barriers,  to  make  the  Church's  oneness  visible  in  the 
world  today,  and  to  live  out  fully  God's  gift  of  unity  in  Christ  through 
the  Spirit. 

1.2  We*  acknowledge  with  gratitude  that  through  the  ecumenical  movement 
the  churches  have  been  led  closer  to  one  another  in  mutual  understanding, 
theological  convergence,  common  prayer,  shared  witness  and  service.  The 
churches  recognize  that  in  their  own  life  and  in  their  relationships  with 
one  another  unity  is  present  and  active,  but  in  different  ways  and 
degrees.  Yet  we  also  recognize  with  pain  that  many  Christians  and 
churches,  who  have  developed  their  own  ways  of  co-operation  and  shared 
life,  do  not  feel  able  to  belong  to  a common  ecumenical  movement.  Old 
divisions  still  persist  and  new  ones  arise  both  in  doctrine  and  over 
moral  and  socio-political  issues.  The  churches  also  have  often  failed  to 
draw  the  consequences  for  their  life  from  the  agreements  which  they  have 
already  achieved.  They  have  also  often  remained  satisfied  to  co-exist  in 
division. 

II. 1 The  unity  of  the  Church  to  which  we  are  called  joins  us  in  pilgrim- 
age together.  The  goal  in  history  of  this  pilgrimage  is  a unity  in 
apostolic  faith  confessed  in  common;  it  is  the  communion,  koinonia. 
formed  and  sustained  by  the  Word  of  God  in  a common  sacramental  life, 
entered  by  the  one  baptism  and  celebrated  together  in  one  eucharistic 
fellowship;  it  is  a life  together  in  which  members  and  ministries  are 
mutually  recognized  and  reconciled.  In  this  life  together  we  follow  as 
co-workers  Christ's  mission  to  the  world,  as  witness  is  given  to  the 
gospel  of  God's  grace,  and  service  is  offered  to  all.  Thus  the  search 
for  the  full  realization  of  unity  consists  in  the  efforts,  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  reach  a point  where  all  the  churches  can  perceive  in  one 
another  the  one  body  of  Christ  and  can  enter  into  living  eucharistic 
communion  with  one  another,  a communion  which  is  a credible  sign  of  God's 
love  for  humankind  and  of  the  new  creation. 


* "We"  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  delegates  to  the  1991  WCC  Assembly. 
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II.  2 This  communion,  rooted  in  the  proclamation  of  the  word  in  one 
eucharistic  fellowship,  must  be  fully  manifested  both  on  a local  and  a 
universal  level  by  means  of  conciliar  forms  of  life  and  action.  In  such 
conciliar  communion  churches  are  bound  together  at  all  levels  in  sustained 
and  sustaining  relationships,  through  confessing  the  one  faith  and  engag- 
ing in  worship  and  witness,  deliberation  and  action.  Personal,  collegial 
and  communal  forms  of  ministry  are  intended  to  serve  the  life  together  in 
this  communion.  Conciliar  communion  allows  for  different  organizational 
expressions  of  unity  and  for  diversities  arising  from  theological  tradi- 
tions and  from  various  cultural,  ethnic,  and  historical  contexts.  Differ- 
ence and  diversity  are  integral  to  the  nature  of  communion;  yet  there  are 
limits  to  the  difference  and  diversity.  In  communion  differences  and 
diversities  are  to  be  brought  together  and  transformed  in  such  way  that, 
as  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  they  contribute  to  the  richness  and  fullness  of 
the  one  Church  of  Christ. 

III. l  The  unity  of  the  Church  to  which  we  are  called  demands  mutual 
respect,  sensitivity,  caring  and  accountability.  In  taking  specific 
steps  together  the  churches  express  and  encourage  the  enrichment  and 
renewal  of  Christian  life,  as  they  learn  from  one  another,  suffer  and 
rejoice  in  solidarity,  pray  with  and  for  one  another,  work  together  for 
justice  and  peace,  and  care  together  for  God's  creation.  Thus  the 
churches  will  grow  together  towards  that  oneness  which  is  given  by  God. 

II 1. 2 The  unity  of  the  Church  as  God's  gift  and  calling  is  not  for  the 
good  of  the  churches  alone.  It  is  for  God's  glory  in  the  fulfilment  of 
God's  purpose  in  the  world  into  which  Jesus  Christ  came.  Enabled  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  this  unity  is  a sign  of  reconciliation  for  the  renewal  of 
humankind,  a means  through  which  God  gives  healing  for  a broken  and 
threatened  world.  Thus  in  the  conciliar  communion  in  which  this  unity 
finds  expression,  the  churches  look  beyond  themselves  and  await  in 
expectation  that  perfect  unity  when  God  will  be  all  in  all. 
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(c)  The  Unity  Statement:  Canberra  (Final)  Text  (February  1991) 

The  text,  having  been  requested  by  Central  Committee  and  pre- 
pared by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  was  discussed  and 
amended  by  Section  III  (Spirit  of  Unity  - Reconcile  Your  People!) 
of  the  WCC  Canberra  Assembly.  After  Plenary  discussion  it  was 
officially  adopted  by  the  Assembly  for  transmission  to  the 
churches . 

1.1  The  purpose  of  God  according  to  Holy  Scripture  is  to  gather  the  whole 
of  creation  under  the  Lordship  of  Christ  Jesus  in  whom,  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  all  are  brought  into  communion  with  God  (Eph.  1).  The 
Church  is  the  foretaste  of  this  communion  with  God  and  with  one  another. 
The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God  and  the  communion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  enable  the  one  Church  to  live  as  sign  of  the  reign  of  God 
and  servant  of  the  reconciliation  with  God,  promised  and  provided  for  the 
whole  creation.  The  purpose  of  the  Church  is  to  unite  people  with  Christ 
in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  to  manifest  communion  in  prayer  and  action 
and  thus  to  point  to  the  fulness  of  communion  with  God,  humanity  and  the 
whole  creation  in  the  glory  of  the  kingdom. 

1.2  The  calling  of  the  Church  is  to  proclaim  reconciliation  and  provide 
healing,  to  overcome  divisions  based  on  race,  gender,  age,  culture, 
colour  and  to  bring  all  people  into  communion  with  God.  Because  of  sin 
and  the  misunderstanding  of  the  diverse  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the  churches 
are  painfully  divided  within  themselves  and  among  each  other.  The  scan- 
dalous divisions  damage  the  credibility  of  their  witness  to  the  world  in 
worship  and  service.  Moreover,  they  contradict  not  only  the  Church's 
witness  but  also  its  very  nature. 

1.3  We  acknowledge  with  gratitude  to  God  that  in  the  ecumenical  movement 
the  churches  walk  together  in  mutual  understanding,  theological 
convergence,  common  suffering  and  common  prayer,  shared  witness  and 
service,  and  they  draw  close  to  one  another.  This  has  allowed  them  to 
recognize  a certain  degree  of  communion  already  existing  between  them. 
This  is  indeed  the  fruit  of  the  active  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
midst  of  all  who  believe  in  Christ  Jesus  and  who  struggle  for  visible 
unity  now.  Nevertheless,  churches  have  failed  to  draw  the  consequences 
for  their  life  from  the  degree  of  communion  they  have  already  experienced 
and  the  agreements  already  achieved.  They  have  remained  satisfied  to 
co-exist  in  division. 

2.1  The  unity  of  the  Church  to  which  we  are  called  is  a koinonia  given 
and  expressed  in  the  common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith;  a common 
sacramental  life  entered  by  the  one  baptism  and  celebrated  together  in 
one  eucharistic  fellowship;  a common  life  in  which  members  and  ministries 
are  mutually  recognized  and  reconciled;  and  a common  mission  witnessing 
to  all  people  to  the  gospel  of  God's  grace  and  serving  the  whole  of  crea- 
tion. The  goal  of  the  search  for  full  communion  is  realized  when  all  the 
churches  are  able  to  recognize  in  one  another  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and 
apostolic  church  in  its  fullness.  This  full  communion  will  be  expressed 
on  the  local  and  the  universal  levels  through  conciliar  forms  of  life  and 
action.  In  such  communion  churches  are  bound  in  all  aspects  of  their 
life  together  at  all  levels  in  confessing  the  one  faith  and  engaging  in 
worship  and  witness,  deliberation  and  action. 
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2.2  Diversities  which  are  rooted  in  theological  traditions,  various 
cultural,  ethnic  or  historical  contexts  are  integral  to  the  nature  of 
communion;  yet  there  are  limits  to  diversity.  Diversity  is  illegitimate 
when,  for  instance,  it  makes  impossible  the  common  confession  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  forever  (Heb. 
13:8);  salvation  and  the  final  destiny  of  humanity  as  proclaimed  in  Holy 
Scripture  and  preached  by  the  apostolic  community.  In  communion  diversi- 
ties are  brought  together  in  harmony  as  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  contri- 
buting to  the  richness  and  fullness  of  the  church  of  God. 

3.1  Many  things  have  been  done  and  many  remain  to  be  done  on  the  way 
towards  the  realization  of  full  communion.  Churches  have  reached  agree- 
ments in  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  which  are  already  bearing 
fruit,  renewing  their  liturgical  and  spiritual  life  and  their  theology. 
In  taking  specific  steps  together  the  churches  express  and  encourage  the 
enrichment  and  renewal  of  Christian  life,  as  they  learn  from  one  another, 
work  together  for  justice  and  peace  and  care  together  for  God's  creation. 

3.2  The  challenge  at  this  moment  in  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a recon- 
ciling and  renwing  movement  towards  full  visible  unity  is  for  the  Seventh 
Assembly  of  the  WCC  to  call  all  churches: 

- to  recognize  each  other's  baptism  on  the  basis  of  the  BEM  document; 

- to  move  towards  the  recognition  of  the  apostolic  faith  as  expressed 
through  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  in  the  life  and  witness  of 
one  another; 

- on  the  basis  of  convergence  in  faith  in  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry 
to  consider,  wherever  appropriate,  forms  of  eucharistic  hospitality;  we 
gladly  acknowledge  that  some  who  do  not  observe  these  rites  share  in 
the  spiritual  experience  of  life  in  Christ; 

- to  move  towards  a mutual  recognition  of  ministries; 

- to  endeavour  in  word  and  deed  to  give  common  witness  to  the  gospel  as  a 
whole; 

- to  recommit  themselves  to  work  for  justice,  peace  and  the  integrity  of 
creation,  linking  more  closely  the  search  for  sacramental  communion  of 
the  church  with  the  struggles  for  justice  and  peace; 

- to  help  parishes  and  communities  express  in  appropriate  ways  locally 
the  degree  of  communion  that  already  exists. 

4.1  The  Holy  Spirit  as  the  promoter  of  koinonia  (2  Cor.  13:13)  gives  to 
those  who  are  still  divided  the  thirst  and  hunger  for  full  communion.  We 
remain  restless  until  we  grow  together  according  to  the  wish  and  prayer  of 
Christ  that  those  who  believe  in  him  may  be  one  (John  17:21).  In  the  pro- 
cess of  praying,  working  and  struggling  for  unity,  the  Holy  Spirit  com- 
forts us  in  pain,  disturbs  us  when  we  are  satisfied  to  remain  in  our 
division,  leads  us  to  repentance  and  grants  us  joy  when  our  communion 
flourishes . 
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Rev.  Prof.  Kortwright  DAVIS  (Episcopal  Church),  11414  Woodson  Avenue, 
Kensington,  MD  20895,  USA 

•Dr  (Ms)  Sophie  DEICHA  (Archdiocese  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Parishes  in 
Western  Europe/Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  50,  rue  de  Mareil, 

78100  St  Germain-en-Laye,  France 

V.Rev.  Prof.  Dr  George  DRAGAS  (Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  Thyateira  and 

Great  Britain/Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  University  of  Durham,  Department 
of  Theology,  Abbey  House,  Palace  Green,  Durham  DH1  3RS,  England 

•Rt  Rev.  Sigqibo  DWANE  (Church  of  the  Province  of  Southern  Africa,  Anglican), 

P 0 Box  629,  Grahamstown  6140,  South  Africa 

Ms  Marguerite  FASSINOU  (Protestant  Methodist  Church),  OPEO,  B P 7,  Porto  Novo, 
Republic  of  Benin 

Prof.  Dr  Pavel  FILIPI  (Evangelical  Church  of  the  Czech  Brethren),  Belgicka  22, 
120  00  Praha  2,  CSFR 

Dr  (Ms)  Kyriaki  FITZGERALD  (Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North  and  South/ 
America/Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  P 0 Box  477,  Sagamore  Village, 

MA  02561,  USA 
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♦Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Duncan  FORRESTER  (Church  of  Scotland),  25  Kingsburgh  Road, 
Edinburgh  EH12  6DZ,  Scotland 

Prof.  Dr  (Ms)  Beverley  GAVENTA  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Columbia  Seminary, 

701  Columbia  Drive,  Box  520,  Decatur,  GA  30032,  USA 

Dr  Salesi  T.  HAVEA  (Methodist  Church  of  Tonga),  P 0 Box  57,  Nuku'alofa,  Tonga 

•Prof.  Dr  Mark  S.  HEIM  (American  Baptist  Churches),  Andover  Newton  Theological 

School,  Department  of  Christian  Religion,  210  Herrick  Road,  Andover 
Centre,  MA  02159,  USA 

Ms  Justina  HILUKILUAH  (Church  of  the  Province  of  Southern  Africa),  Anglican 
Dicocese  of  Namibia,  P 0 Box  57,  Windhoek  9000,  Namibia,  Southern 
Africa 

Prof.  Dr  L. A.  HOEDEMAKER  (Netherlands  Reformed  Church),  Wassenberghstraat  58, 
9718  LN  Groningen,  Netherlands 

♦Prof.  Dr  Thomas  HOYT  (Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church),  Hartford 
Seminary,  Hartford,  CT  06105,  USA 

♦Metropolitan  Dr  G.  Yohanna  IBRAHIM  (Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch), 
Syrian  Orthodox  Archbishopric,  P 0 Box  4194,  Aleppo,  Syria 

Sister  Margaret  JENKINS  CSB  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Brigidine  Convent, 

12  Mary  Street,  Clayton,  Vic.  3168,  Australia 

Metropolitan  Prof.  Dr  JOHN  (Zizioulas)  of  Pergamon  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate), 
Harilaou  Trikoupi  99,  145  63  Kef alari-Kif issia,  Greece 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Keiji  KANDA  (United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan),  5-1-36-301, 
Kami-Koutouen,  Nishinomiya-shi  662,  Japan 

Mgr  Prof.  Dr  Alois  KLEIN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Johann-Adam-Mohler-Institut, 
Leostrasse  13a,  4790  Paderborn,  Germany  (W) 

Rev.  Arthur  KO  LAY  (Myanmar  Baptist  Convention),  c/o  Myanmar  Baptist  Convention 
143,  Minye  Kyawswa  Road,  Lanmadaw,  P 0 Box  506,  Yangon,  Myanmar 

Rev.  Fr  Johna  Abraham  KONAT  (Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church),  Pampakuda  P0, 
via  Muvattupzna,  Kerala  686  667,  India 

Rev.  Fr  Joseph  LABI  (Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria),  Orthodox 
Church,  P 0 Box  10,  Larteh,  Ghana 

Dorn  Emmanuel  LANNE  OSB  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Monastere  Benedictin, 

5395  Chevetogne,  Belgium 

♦Prof.  Dr  (Ms)  Kyung  Sook  LEE  (Methodist  Church  of  Korea),  205-8  Itaewon 
2-dong,  Yongsan-ku,  140  202  Seoul,  Korea 

Rev.  (Ms)  Dorothy  LEE-POLLARD  (Uniting  Church  of  Australia),  3 Queens  College, 
Parkville,  Vic.  3052,  Australia 
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Prof.  Dr  Nicolas  LOSSKY  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  66,  rue  d'Hautpoul, 

75019  Paris,  France 

Rev.  Harald  MALSCHITZKY  (Evangelical  Church  of  Lutheran  Confession  in  Brazil), 
Caixa  Postal  2876,  90001  Porto  Alegre  - RS,  Brazil 

•Rev.  Dr  (Ms)  Melanie  MAY  (Church  of  the  Brethren),  18  W 711  22nd  Street, 
Lombard,  IL  60148,  USA 

Bishop  Dr  MELICHEZEDEK  (Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church),  P 0 Box  1283,  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia 

Dr  Nestor  MIGUEZ  (Methodist  Church),  ISEDET,  Camacua  282,  1406  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina 

Rev.  Fr  Felix  NEEFJES  OFM  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Caixa  Postal  174, 

30161  Belo  Horizonte  - MG,  Brazil 

Rev.  Dr  (Ms)  Elizabeth  NORDBECK  (United  Church  of  Christ),  Dean,  Andover 
Newton  Theological  School,  Newton  Centre,  MA  02159,  USA 

•Sister  Dr  Mary  O’ DRISCOLL  OP  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Pontifical  University 

of  St  Thomas  Aquinas  (Angelicum),  36,  via  dei  Quattro  Cantoni,  00184 
Rome,  Italy 

•Most  Rev.  John  ONAIYEKAN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Bishop  of  Ilorin,  P 0 
Box  686,  Ilorin,  Kwara  State,  Nigeria 

Prof.  Alexei  OSSIPOV  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  Department  of  External  Church 
Relations,  St  Daniel  Monastery,  22  Danilovsky  val,  113  191  Moscow,  CIS 

Prof.  Dr  Vlassios  PHEIDAS  (Church  of  Greece),  Vouliagmenis  Street  500, 

174  56  Alimos,  Greece 

Rev.  Dr  Martin  F.G.  PARMENTIER  (Old  Catholic  Church),  Lieven  de  Keylaan  48, 

1222  LD  Hilversum,  Netherlands 

Dr  Juha  PIHKALA  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland),  Sotkankatu  18  B 57, 
33230  Tamperere,  Finland 

Dr  Cecil  M.  ROBECK  (Assembly  of  God),  Dean,  Fuller  Theological  Seminary, 

135  N.  Oakland  Avenue,  Pasadena,  CA  91101,  USA 

•Rev.  (Ms)  Araceli  E.  de  ROCCHIETTI  (Methodist  Church),  Julio  Cesar  1264, 

Apt.  702,  Montevideo,  Uruguay 

•Rev.  (Ms)  Raquel  RODRIGUEZ  (Lutheran  Church  of  El  Salvador),  DEI,  Apartado 
Postal  389,  2070  Sabanilla,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 

•Rt  Rev.  Barry  ROGERSON  (Church  of  England),  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Bishop’s 
House,  Clifton  Hill,  Bristol,  Avon  BS8  1WB,  England 

•Rev.  Dr  William  G.  RUSCH  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America),  ELCA/OEA, 
8765  West  Higgins  Road,  Chicago,  IL  60631,  USA 

Rev.  Fr  Jorge  SCAMPINI  OP  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Convento  Santo  Domingo, 
Defensa  422,  1065  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
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*Prof.  Dr  (Ms)  Turid  Karisen  SEIM  (Church  of  Norway),  Det  Teologiske  Fakultet, 
Universitet  i Oslo,  Postboks  1023,  Blindern,  0315  Oslo  3,  Norway 

Dr  Matthias  SENS  (Evangelische  Kirche  der  Kirchenprovinz  Sachsen),  Evangeli- 
sches  Konsistorium,  Am  Dom  2,  Postfach  122,  3010  Magdeburg,  Germany 

Dr  David  SHANNON  (National  Baptist  Convention),  President,  Andover  Newton 
Theological  School,  Newton  Centre,  MA  02159,  USA 

Dr  Herman  SHASTRI  (Methodist  Church  in  Malaysia),  Wesley  Methodist  Church, 

20-B,  Jin  Lintang,  70000  Seremban,  N.S.,  Malaysia 

Rev.  Einar  SITOMPUL  (Batak  Protestant  Christian  Church,  Lutheran),  Kantor 

Pusat  HKBP,  Pearaja  Tarutung  22413,  North  Tapanuli,  North  Sumatra, 
Indonesia 

*Ms  Veronica  SWAI  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania),  Women's  Work, 

P 0 Box  195,  Moshi,  Tanzania 

Dr  (Ms)  Constance  TARASAR  (Orthodox  Church  in  America),  40  Beaumont  Circle, 

Apt.  4,  Yonkers,  NY  10710,  USA 

*Prof.  Dr  Evangelos  THE0D0R0U  (Church  of  Greece),  Agathoupoleos  44, 

112  52  Athens,  Greece 

Rev.  Livingstone  THOMPSON  (Moravian  Church  in  Jamaica),  Springfield  Moravian 
Church,  Springfield  P.O.,  St  Elizabeth,  Jamaica,  West  Indies 

*Rev.  Fr  Prof.  Jean  M.R.  TILLARD  OP  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Couvent  Domini- 
cain,  96  Empress  Road,  Ottawa,  Ont.  KIR  7G3,  Canada 

Rev.  (Ms)  Lucretia  VAN  OMMEREN  (Lutheran  Church),  c/o  Evangelical  Lutherse 
Kerk,  Waterkant  102,  P 0 Box  585,  Paramaribo,  Surinam 

Rev.  Dr  Wismoadi  WAHONO  (East  Java  Christian  Church  (Reformed)),  Gereja  Kristen 
Jawi  Wetan,  Jin  S.  Supriadi  18,  Malang  65147,  East  Java,  Indonesia 

*Prof.  Dr  (Ms)  Dorothea  WENDEBOURG  (Evangelical  Church  of  Germany:  Lutheran), 
Dustere-Eichen-Strasse  60,  3400  Gottingen,  Germany  (W) 

Rev.  (Ms)  Olivia  WESLEY  (Methodist  Church),  The  Methodist  Church,  4 George 
Street,  P 0 Box  64,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone 

*Rev.Dr  YEMBA  Kekumba  (Church  of  Christ  in  Zaire  - Methodist  Community),  Africa 
University,  P 0 Box  1320,  Mutare,  Zimbabwe 

*Rev.  Dr  YEOW  Choo  Lak  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Singapore),  ATESEA,  324  Onan 
Road,  Singapore  1542,  Republic  of  Singapore 

Rt  Rev.  Artemio  ZABALA  (Philippine  Episcopal  Church),  Brent  School,  P 0 Box  35, 
Baguio  City  2600,  Philippines 
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MKMBERS  OF  THE  SECRETARIAT 

Ms  Silke-Petra  BERGJAN  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Reformed)  (as  from 
1 December  1991) 

Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  BEST  (Disciples  of  Christ) 

Mrs  Eileen  CHAPMAN,  Administrative  Assistant  (till  31  October  1991) 

Ms  Beatrice  FLEURY  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Administrative  Assistant  (as 
from  1 November  1991) 

Rev.  Dr  Gunther  Gassmann  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Lutheran), 

Director 

V.  Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Gennadios  Limouris  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate) 

Mrs  Renate  SBEGHEN  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Lutheran),  Administrative 
Assistant 


